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On to Rochester! Annual Convention, 
Apnil 29 to May 3 


HEN the thirty-fifth annual meeting convened at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

\¢ last April, we had hoped for an attendance of possibly fifteen hundred 

delegates. Yet on Delegates’ Day the total attendance had gone up to 
two thousand, a remarkable showing. 

In making the plans for the thirty-sixth annual meeting, at Rochester, New York, 
the Executive Board, with true optimism and faith founded upon past experience, 
said to the hostess committee, “Let us count upon two thousand, and perhaps, like 
Grand Rapids, you will still need to prepare for five hundred more!” So now the 
gauntlet has been thrown, and it is for you, loyal members and associates in the 
work of the International Kindergarten Union, to accept the challenge and come to 
Rochester, April 29 to May 3, not fifteen hundred only, nor two thousand, but 
twenty-five hundred strong. 

The program, as last year, will center about the unified kindergarten-primary and 
nursery school. Through the hearty cooperation of Superintendent H. D. Weet, 
and the elementary supervisor, Mabel Simpson, who is also the general chairman 
for the convention, Rochester will open forty-three schools for visitors. A unique 
plan to be tried out this year will be to have, through Miss Simpson’s appointment, a 
leader from each school to meet with each visiting group for conference and discussion 
after the observation period. Such a morning spent in a modern, well articulated 
school system cannot help but be of great value to the participants. 

Perhaps a few suggestions regarding the vital topics which have been planned to 
meet the broadening interests of the teachers in the early elementary’ _, will be 
the best sort of urge for attendance. 

Dr. W. E. Blatz of St. George’s School for Child Study, Toronto, Canada, and 
Ruth Andrus of the New York State Education Department will speak on phases of 
Child Development mental and physical hygiene. Goodwin E. Watson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University and Edna Dean Baker of the National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College will speak on Character Education, followed by vital discus- 
sion. Marjory Hardy of the University of Chicago, Margaret Mathias, Art Super- 
visor in Montclair, New Jersey, and Ruth L. Bristol of Ann Arbor, Michigan will 
give a tremendously interesting program on phases of Reading, Art, and Social 
Organization under the topic Curriculum Progression, Thursday afternoon. 

Again the international note will be sounded through the topic World Neighbors. 
Dr. Weet will address us, and we also hope to have Walter Merck of the International 
Institute, New York City. During the week, reports from foreign correspondents 
will be made, and Fanniebelle Curtis of New York City will give a message from 
“Maison de Tous,” Lievin, France. 

Nursery school workers as well as other members of the I. K. U. will be interested 
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in the splendid nursery school conference, Friday morning, at which Harriet M. 
Johnson, Bureau of Educational Experiments, New York City and a member of the 3 
I. K. U. Nursery School Committee will preside. 

Delegates’ Day will be in charge of May Hill and Frances Kern, and it is un- 
necessary to say that “‘a good time will be had by all” from training students to ex- 
presidents, delegates from East and West, from home and abroad. 

We are happy to announce that William F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University will give the opening address of the convention on Monday evening. 

Thus one may see that we are looking forward to a week of inspiration, observation, 
and profitable entertainment, which the Association will provide, and to the joyous 
participation in the hospitality which Rochester through its teachers and citizens 
will offer us. 

Beautiful churches, schools, and halis for the convention sessions, opportunities 
for drives to see the beauties of the city, receptions to meet some of its citizens, 
breakfasts and luncheons for alumnae and school groups, and the crowning “Sym- 
posium Dinner’’ presided over by Catherine Watkins of Washington, D. C.—these 
are some of the educational and social opportunities which the week of April 29 to 
May 3 offers, in Rochester, the ‘Flower City” of New York. 

Make your plans early and get your reservations in one of Rochester’s many 
comfortable hotels. The railroads will make the usual rates of one-and-a-half fare. 

CAROLINE W. Barbour, 
President. 


Every experience a child has, whether it be in the home, at school, or as 
he comes and goes in his own little world, furnishes the materials that 
in the end mark and measure his rings of growth. Each day some new 
experience gives him some new information. Each day he acts in 
some new ways and perhaps begins new habits. The information may 
be wise or otherwise, and the habits good or bad. The teacher's task 
for the great part should be that of guide. In so far as possible she 
should see to it that these new experiences make for growth in right 
directions, for as the civic twig is bent so will the tree of citizenship 
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Adventuring in Social and Racial 
Understanding 


DONALD H. TIPPETT 
Church of All Nations, New York City 


California fruitful areas where 

once were desert spaces now 
bloom as the rose. How came this 
newfound fertility? Many miles up 
the river, at the foot of the Mount of 
the Holy Cross or at the source-springs 
of the Green River in Wyoming or 
along the Gunnison in Colorado it had 
been raining or the snows had been 
melting. Rich silt had been carried 
along by the streams to be deposited in 
turn in Arizona or in Southern Califor- 
nia. So man’s life is continental, and 
what happens in Arizona depends upon 
what has happened away back on the 
mountaintops. It is impossible to get 
at his problems of maturity by direct 
methods. His mature attitudes depend 
upon what happened in the mountains 
and along the banks of countless con- 
tributing rivers. 

Frequently we hear people with strong 
racial antipathies say: “My racial prej- 
udices are instinctive with me.” We 
have our own opinions about that, 
however, as we are living in a day when 
psychologists are discounting more and 
more the importance of the instincts as 
motivating factors in the lives of men. 
When James was supreme, the instincts 
were given considerable credit or blame 
for everything that happened; but in this 
day, when the Behaviorists are becoming 
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ever more numerous, even the most 
enthusiastic exponents of James are dis- 
carding one after another the instincts 
of which he was quite sure. Regardless 
of the school of psychology to which one 
might turn today, he would in all 
probability learn from modern science 
that racial antipathies are not natural, 
instinctive, or inherent. To the con- 
trary, they are acquired. No matter 
how clear the waters from the newly 
melted snows may be as they start their 
course toward the sea, they are cocoa 
brown with their accumulated silt by 
the time they reach the Grand Canon. 
So man’s life becomes colored and some- 
times cluttered by the accumulations 
he makes as he journeys toward his 
Grand Canon of mature thinking. It is 
quite true that much, not to say most, 
of his working fund of knowledge is ac- 
quired rather early in life, perhaps before 
he is twelve years old, and that what he 
learns after that is to all practical 
purposes merely related to the basic 
stock of knowledge acquired in those 
early, formative years. What fructify- 
ing “silt” he carries over into the fruit- 
producing years he has more frequently 
than not taken from loam-loaded moun- 
tains away back in the interior of child- 
hood. Speaking by and large, the 
period from four to twelve makes or 
unmakes the man that is to be. 
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That is particularly true of racial 
attitudes. Through intimate contact 
with representatives of many national 
groups, we have noticed that children of 
the various races play and work and 
study together in peace and harmony 
until they are influenced by some older 
person. Differences, if noticed at all by 
the children, are soon forgotten until 
someone who has a racial prejudice 
enlarges on these differences. One of 
our club leaders here at the Church of All 
Nations discovered the truth of this 
fact when she took a class composed of 
Sicilian girls and boys up to Harlem 
to visit a Negro church. The little 
Sicilians grouped themseives about their 
teacher as closely as they could and the 
colored children set up their own segre- 
gated district in the large playroom. 
Presently one of the Italian boys, not 
quite as timid as the others, wandered 
over to where the Negro children were 
standing aloof. There he stood un- 
discovered by the Negroes, neither 
addressing them nor being addressed 
by them, but he remained hidden for 
only a moment, and then with a shout 
that startled everyone in the room, he 
ran through the “black and brown belt” 
to his teacher with the information 
that: “When I came up here I was 
afraid of these colored kids, but I’m not 
scared now because while I was hiding 
over there back of them I found out that 
they’re as scared of us because we’re 
tough East Siders.” Long before these 
two groups had had a chance to get 
acquainted with each other they had 
been taught prejudices. The Negroes 
had been told that the Lower East Side 
was full of gangsters and gunmen and 
that the Italians were bomb throwers and 
clever with the stiletto. The Italians, 
in turn, had been told, perhaps to frighten 
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them into obedience, that if they were ~ 
not good, a big, bad, black man would — 
get them, the inference being, of course, q 
that something dreadful would result, 
Thereafter, whenever the Italian chil- | 
dren saw a Negro they associated him ~ 
with that dreadful something that they — 


had learned at their mother’s knee. | 
The Negroes in turn had acquired a fear — 
for the Lower East Side and for all that 
came out of it. But when we got them 
together they were surprised to learn 
that there was really nothing to be — 
afraid of, and once the barrier of fear — 
and prejudice was down, it was not 
difficult to engage them in games, and 
after they had played together, they 
were well on the way to a sympathetic 
understanding of each other. Almost a 
year has passed since the Italians visited 
the Negroes for the first time. Many 
visits have been made subsequently, 
and it is interesting to hear our young- 
sters talking about “my little friend up 
in Harlem.” 

Such an adventure in social and racial 
understanding as we have just described 
calls to attention the importance of 
starting the adventure early in life. 
Much hasbeen attempted in the way of 
reforming men who have “gone wrong” 
or of salvaging human derelicts and 
rehabilitating them. Much has been 
done, too, to correct physical defects and 
mental shortcomings, and even some 
little effort has been made toward 
ameliorating social maladjustments. 
Little, if anything, has been done, how- 
ever, in a preventative way. Only 
recently have doctors of medicine em- 
phasized preventative medicine, and the 
day is just dawning for a preventative 
crime program. Not long ago the 
Legislature in the State of Kansas passed 
a bill protecting quail and during the 
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same session defeated a measure aimed 
at the protection of childhood. In the 
case of Bob Whites versus Babies, the 
Bob-Whites won. But Kansas is not 
alone in its failure to give children a 
decent start, for well over a million 
children in the United States under 
sixteen years of age are gainfully em- 
ployed, and one-third of these are thir- 
teen years or under, and, what is more 
appalling 1,400,000 children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen are not 
attending school. What amount of 
subsequent arguing about democratic 
America will be able to eradicate the 
picture of social injustice etched on the 
very souls of these unfortunates, for 
truly “the child laborer is inevitably a 
permanently cheated person.” I am in 
hearty accord with Professor John 
Dewey when he insists that: ‘What the 
best and wisest parent wants for his own 
child, that must the community want for 
all its children.” It is interesting to 
note that those areas where the greatest 
amount of illiteracy and the lowest 
percentage of school attendance is found 
are almost identical with those in which 
the greatest amount of child labor is 
to be found. And when one puts his 
finger on that spot he has touched the 
sore spot in American life. Theodore 
Roosevelt never gave utterance to a 
truer statement than when he emphatic- 
ally contended: “The future of any 
nation depends upon the molding of the 
minds and bodies of the younger 
generation.” 

Recently a Sub-committee of the New 
York State Crime Commission presented 
a report which concluded that “chronic 
truancy” was in a disquieting number of 
cases the first step in a criminal career.” 
Elsewhere in the report the following is 
found: ‘There is no doubt that the time 
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to institute modern methods of child 
guidance is during childhood. There is 
no doubt that the school system is the 
place to begin the method.’’ Much, 
no doubt, could be accomplished through 
our school systems, but ought not the 
process to start before the school age? 
Many social or anti-social attitudes are 
acquired during kindergarten years. In 
that formative period of childhood much 
can be done, for what goes into that 
period of life goes into all of life. How 
lasting are early impressions and how 
much they continue to influence our 
thinking even after we have forgotten 
the incident! Strange mental twists and 
curious eccentricities of adult life are 
not uncommonly accounted for by 
untoward experiences in early life. 
Take for example Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
sometimes described as America’s great- 
est literary genius. Yet all of his writ- 
ings are marked with a sombre tinge—an 
atmosphere of gloom. “The gifted 
author,” says Dr. G. G. Atkins, “was 
conscious of this effect and once wrote 
out this frank confession, ‘I have always 
wanted to write a happy, genial book; 
but the devil of sadness is forever in my 
inkstand and I cannot.’ The reason is 
found in the environment of Hawthorne 
asalad. His father died when he was a 
very small child and his mother gave 
herself unrestrainedly to grief. For the 
remainder of her life, her son idolized 
her.” It was his mother’s melancholia 
that colored his writing and indeed his 
life. In like manner many a man’s 
views on social and economic questions 
are the result of an inadvertent remark or 
careless act long since forgotten as an 
incident. 

The time to start a man on his ad- 
venture in world brotherhood or social 
idealism is long before he gets to school. 
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Much can be done at home; more can 
be accomplished in the kindergarten. 
Referring to the Crime Commisson 
report again, I should like to make 
emphatic the statement that: “The 
oldest and second oldest children are 
more likely to be offenders than either 
the youngest or next youngest. The 
size of the family has little influence on 
the crime career, but the most anti- 
social children are the earlier ones when 
the family is small.”” Much of the anti- 
social tendencies could have been pre- 
vented if the child had had a wise 
kindergartner who could have helped 
him early in life to make those adjust- 
ments which are necessary when one 
discovers that he is a social being and 
that as such his individuality must make 
certain concessions to the group of which 
he isa part. A socially minded teacher 
can have no idea how very far-reaching 
such a contribution to society will be. 
It was Professor L. T. Hobhouse, of the 
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University of London, who said: “The | 
social type inherits the earth. It does | 
not defeat itself.” Elsewhere he con- — 
tends that “the good citizen is essentially 
a cooperative unit. The truth is that — 
each personality is itself but a part of a 
whole and its harmony but an element 
of a wider harmony.” “The moral 
order implies a spiritual principle which, 
from its most salient feature, we may 
call briefly the principle of love.” 
Happy is that child who comes early 
into contact with someone, be it parent, 
teacher, or friend, who can teach him 
social-mindedness, and who can so 
enrich his life that as he journeys 
through innumerable Grand Canons: of 
difficulty toward some moral or spiritual 
Southern California, he may carry with 
him an abundance of good-will, brother- 
hood, love, and depositing the ac- 
cumulations of his life, he may cause 
some desert to bloom as the rose. 


Are you acquainted with The Following Publications of 
the International Kindergarten Union? 


Practice TEACHING A SUGGESTIVE GUIDE FOR STUDENT TEACHERS. $1 a copy; 


75¢ in lots of 25 or more 

EQUIPMENT AND SupPLIES NuRSERY-KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY. 
35¢ in lots of 25 or more 

SELECTED List oF PoETRY AND STORIES For KINDERGARTEN, 1sT AND 2ND GRADES. 
25¢ a copy; 20¢ in lots of 25 or more 

A Stupy OF THE VOCABULARY OF CHILDREN BEFORE ENTERING THE First GRADE. 
(Ready for distribution October first.) 25¢ a copy; 20¢ in lots of 25 or more 


10¢ a copy; 5¢ in lots of 25 or more 
Ruth Streitz 


50¢ a copy; 


Reprints from Cu1LpHoop EpucarTion. 


A SurvVEY oF RECENTLY PUBLISHED Books For CHILDREN. 
and Helen Lammers. 

BEHAVIOR ProsLeMs. William H. Kilpatrick. 

eo Co.tLeGE MEETs INpIvipuaAL DIFFERENCES. 
er. 

= ReseEarcH BurEAU MEETs INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 

ist. 
Frrst Days IN THE Primary. Lisbeth M. Qualirough. 


Distributed by the INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Edna Dean 
John L. 


Your order will introduce you to a rich mine of nursery-kindergarten-primary material 











A Community Project 
ESTELLE M. WEINGART 
New York City Public School 


HE City Project here described 

and depicted was worked out in a 

Public School in the City of New 
York by a group of children in the 1B 
Kindergarten Extension Class, which 
corresponds to the second half of the 
First Year of regular school life. 

The work held the children’s interest 
for three months and proved of great 
benefit to them. 

Based on an experience every child 
must have wherever he lives,—his com- 
munity life, this article on the develop- 
ment of the project ought to appeal to 
the majority of teachers. It is with this 
hope that I herewith submit it. 

You all know how readily the children 
express, orally and manually, any ex- 
perience they have had, and so you will 
not be surprised to hear that on Valen- 
tine’s Day, after each child had received 
a valentine by mail from me, some of 
them, during the free period time drew 
pictures of the letter carrier going down 
the street delivering mail, others of the 
letter carrier collecting the mail at the 
letter box. On one of these drawings a 
child had put his house number on the 
door of the house and another had put 
the name of the street on the lamp-post. 

For supplementary reading that day 
we made our news items as follows and 
placed same on the blackboard. 


To-day we talked about the letter carrier. 
The letter carrier is one of our helpers. 
He brings the mail to our homes. 


He tends to his duty in every kind of weather. 

Yesterday he was very busy. 

He brought each one of us a valentine. 

He must look carefully at the names and 
addresses on letters and packages. 


Later in the day three children began 
drawing houses on the blackboard and 
connected them making a row of them. 
They called it a street, but each child 
had placed his own number on the 
houses he had made, regardless of those 
on the others. They hada lamp-post at 
each corner and a letter carrier walking 
on the sidewalk. 

At my suggestion they looked out of 
the window at the houses on the opposite 
side and noticed the numbers on them. 

The next day in free period, some of 
the girls who had been using the scissors 
cut out houses and I noticed them plac- 
ing them in a row. John and August, 
the same boys who had made the 
letter carrier pictures the day before had 
pasted two sheets of drawing paper 
together to get a longer strip to make a 
block, but when they tried to stand it up 
they were not very successful. They 
then held their drawing together to 
make a square block. That night while 
I was trying to think what heavier 
material I could find so that the children 
could continue their work, I suddenly 
remembered the laundry boards that I 
had been saving for some possible use, 
and at last it seemed I had found one. 
I took the boards to school and showed 
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them to the children. They quickly 
saw how they could be used, and were 
eager to work out some block. I 
realized the possibility of laying out the 
neighborhood,—we had worked out a 
similar project with blocks in the kinder- 
garten, but due to our limited space in 
the kindergarten extension room, had 
found it necessary to plan something that 
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children formed groups; each group 
making observations on a different 
block. The schoolhouse on 88th Street, 
the former police station opposite, Holy 
Trinity Church on 88th Street between 
ist and 2nd Avenues, St. Joseph’s 
Church on 87th Street between Avenue 
A and ist Avenue, the garage of the 
Street Cleaning Department, the pri- 





“Seemnc New York” 


could fold up and be put away at night. 
How successful, how educational, how 
far reaching in civic significance such a 
project might be, I saw as we progressed 
in our task. 

Our outings in the neighborhood took 
only a few minutes before dismissals. 
The children noticed the varying sky 
line, the cornice work on the roofs, the 
color of the buildings. The high spots, 
the odd buildings were selected, and the 





vate houses on 87th Street were all 
noted and reproduced. 

Some of the children made the stores 
of our neighborhood, we had visited 
many of these on previous occasions,— 
the fruit, grocery and bakery shops at 
thanksgiving, the toy store at Christ- 
mas, the florist and pet shop around 
Easter. 

Our Silent Reading consisted of the 
following: 
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Who likes to go marketing with mother? 

At what store do you buy flour? 

Where does mother buy lamb chops? 

Where does mother buy your shoes? 

Which store always looks pretty? 

Which store do you like to visit at Christmas 
time? 

As the children noticed the numbers 
on the houses, they realized that they 
did not follow in rotation, but that one 
was always skipped. We had been 
counting by twos, and odd and even 
numbers had been spoken of. They 
soon learned that the unit figure in a 
number determined whether it was odd 
or even, and got to know on which side 
of the street that number would be 
likely to appear. That the 500’s were 
between East End and Avenue A, the 
400’s between Avenue A and First 
Avenue, and the 300’s between First and 
Second Avenues naturally followed. 

The sunny and shady sides of the 
street, uptown and downtown, north, 
south, east, and west gradually were 
noticed, and when I placed the question 
on the blackboard: “Where do you live, 
Ruth?” to which Ruth answered: “412 
East 88th Street.” “Do you live on the 
sunny side of the street?” and Ruth 
answered: “Yes,”’ some of the children 
said: “No, she doesn’t, 412 is an even 
number, she lives on the shady side.” 

Notice how these poinis are brought 
out in the Silent Reading that follows: 


What is the name of our school? 

Where is Public School No. 66 Manhattan? 

Where do you live, Ruth? Tell me the 
number. 

Between what avenues is that? 

On what side of the street is that? 

Children, Ruth says she lives on the south 
side, the shady side of the street. 

Is that right? How do you know? 

Is 438 an odd or an even number? 

John, can you tell me where you live? 

You say you live at 1723 First Avenue. 





Between what streets is that? 

On what side of the avenue? 

Arthur, in what direction would you walk to 
get to Carl Schurz Park? 

If you walked to Central Park, what avenues 
would you have to cross? 

What is the name of the church on 88th St. 
between Ist and 2nd Aves.? 

What is the name of the church on 87th St. 
between Ave. A and Ist Ave.? 


By this time more and more of the 
children were interested and anxious 
to make a block of houses. Of course, 
some were better made than others. 
We had to choose the best. The 
boards were fastened together with 
gummed paper such as is used for fasten- 
ing packages. . 

Various lamp-post models were made. 
When one was at last chosen as satis- 
factory many children worked at making 
more like it. The street numbers were 
printed with a small rubber printing set. 
I did the small printing on top of the 
signs. We all became very observant. 
The way the signs were placed hai never 
occurred to me until it was necessary to 
reproduce the lamp-posts, that, going 
east and west, the avenue signs face one, 
north and south, the street numbers. 
The boys were particularly interested. 
Each day they came in with some new 
discovery,—the one-way street signs, the 
letter boxes at this or that corner, the 
fire boxes, etc. 

The sidewalks were made of bogus 
paper which the children cut into strips 
and folded, and four of them worked at 
pasting them together, making a square. 

To me the most fascinating part was 
watching the children at the construction 
of the street vehicles. Empty crayon 
boxes, oak tag, and cardboard tablets 
for wheels were the materials used. 
One boy, a little German, was unusually 
clever at this. Some of these models 
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Our City my Story AND SKETCH 











were painted, others colored with 


crayons. 

During all this time, the other helpers 
in our city, besides the letter carrier, 
were being enumerated and their duties 
discussed. One child brought a toy 
policeman to school and placed him to 
guide the children across the dangerous 
crossings. 

Our Supplementary Reading dealt 
with these civic helpers the policeman, 
fireman, street-cleaner, and also with 
other helpers, the motorman and store- 
keepers, and as a separate project some 
of the children illustrated a booklet 
called “Our City Helper” and pasted in 
the captions of this reading matter. 

You, no doubt, remember the letter 
carrier was mentioned in the beginning 
of this article and the reading matter 
pertaining to him was mentioned then. 
The rest of the captions were as follows: 


THE POLICEMAN 


Our friend, the policeman, helps us across the 
dangerous crossings. 

He keeps order on the streets. 

He is kind to the little child who is lost. 

He often risks his life to save others from 
danger. 


He is strong and brave. 


THe FrREMAN 


The fireman is our bravest helper. 

The moment the signal sounds he gets ready 
to rush to the fire. 

He saves our homes and our lives. 

Every day he risks his life for others. 


Tue STREET CLEANER 


The street cleaner is another one of our 
helpers. 

He sweeps and washes our streets. 

We can help to keep the streets clean. 

We can throw papers, fruit peels, and shells 
into the rubbish can. 


THE MoTorRMAN 


On the cars in our neighborhood the motor- 
man also collects the fares. 
There is only one man on each car. 
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The motorman must be very careful. 

To prevent accidents he must watch the 
tracks. 

He must see that nobody isin the way before 
he starts. 

He must obey the traffic rules. 


Our Stores 


We can buy all the things we need at the 
stores in our neighborhood. 

Our food stuffs we buy at the butcher shop, 
the grocery, and the bakery. 

At the shoe store we get our shoes and 
rubbers. 

At the stationery store we buy pads, books, 
pencils, and many other things. 

The florist has pretty plants in his window. 

We like to visit the toy store at Christmas . 
time. 

We went to the “pet” store at Easter. 

There are many stores where we can buy 
clothing. 

Tuincs WE SHOULD REMEMBER 


Play on the sidewalks. 


Cross at the crossings. 
Be careful when you cross the streets. 


Do what the policeman tells you to do. 

Watch and obey the traffic lights. 

Stay away from bonfires. 

Never play with matches. 

Help to keep the streets clean. 

Walk quietly through the halls and stairways 
of the school, 

Be polite and helpful wherever you are. 

After our square blocks were com- 
pleted, in setting up the project, the 
placing of the lamp-posts at the correct 
corners was quite a problem. Reading 
the signs and visualizing the spot was 
necessary. Since this had to be done 
frequently, our city was folded up and 
put away each night so as not to inter- 
fere with the sweeping of the room, 
many children had a chance to read the 
signs and place them correctly. The 
bright children watched with amuse- 
ment the puzzled looks on the faces of 
some, not so alert, when they attempted 
this task, and their suggestions from the 
side, pointing out certain landmarks, 
were very interesting. 
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Our SCHOOLHOUSE 


The car lines were marked out with 
chalk on the floor, and the Second 
Avenue Elevated Road was laid out with 
blocks. Three boys very successfully 
worked out the building of the 86th 
Street Elevated Station. 


Carl Schurz Park to the east of our 
neighborhood was an after-thought, and 
when suggested by one of the children 
was quickly made, all the children 
working together, making trees of paper 
and benches and fences of blocks. 
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STREET VEHICLES 


The parents were invited to see the maming the avenues they crossed, the 
finished project, and the children with streets they traversed. 
great pride showed them how they could Some idea of the work covered can be 
find their way home from the school, gained from the accompanying outline. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD STORES 


A CITY PROJECT Outings in the neighborhood. 
To notice different types of buildings. 
To notice addresses. 
Grade 1B Kg. Ex. To study lamp-post at corner. 
Length of time devoted to project—3 months To observe position of sun, sunny and shady 
Experiences: side of street, shadows, etc. 
The receiving of valentines. Visits to post office and fire house. 


OUTLINE OF WORK 




















Children’s Aims: The aims varied as the work 
progressed, as follows: 

To draw a picture of the postman. 

To draw a picture of a block of houses. 

To make a square block. 

To lay out the neighborhood, reproducing 
certain buildings and stores. 

To make the sidewalks around the blocks. 

To make the lamp-posts to be placed at the 
corners. 

To construct different type vehicles seen on 
the streets. 

To lay out the car lines and the elevated line. 

To lay out Carl Schurz Park. 

To express through play the life about them. 

To illustrate through pictures the activities 
of the city helpers of whom they had been 
talking. 

Teacher’s Aims: 

To arouse an interest in the children’s every 
day experiences. 

To help children to gain a better knowledge 
of the neighborhood, the streets, avenues, 
the places of interest, the civic helpers. 

To stress and clarify the children’s addresses. 

To develop a pride in the care of our neigh- 
borhood. 

To develop better little citizens. 

Oral English: 

Discussion of St. Valentine’s Day, sending 
and receiving of valentines, part the post- 
man plays, importance of the address to 
make delivery possible, the postman’s 
duties. 

Individual addresses given. 

Discussion of houses, house numbers on doors. 

Need of lamp-posts. 

Houses of what made, how painted. 

Discussion of stores in neighborhood. 

Avenues and streets named in going to various 
places. 

Facts about our City Helpers (postman, 
policeman, fireman, street cleaner, motor- 
man, etc.). 

Stories about our City Helpers. 

Making Safety Rules. 

Recitation “In Daddy’s Car.” 

Songs about the postman, policeman, and 
fireman. 

Picture Study—pictures on bulletin board. 

Supplementary Reading: 
Captions under pictures on bulletin board. 
Supplementary reading about our City 
Helpers. 
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Silent reading (appears in text of article). 

Other reading matter listed later, ~ - 

Written English: 

Writing names and addresses. 

My name is— 

I live at— 

I go to P. S. No. 66. 

Printing signs on lamp-posts. 

Printing and writing sentiments on valentines. 

Writing short letters to each other and to 
friends. 

Inviting parents to come to see the exhibit. 

Arithmetic: 

Writing and reading numbers occurring in 
addresses, house numbers and street 
numbers. 

Recognition of odd and even numbers. 

Counting by two’s. 

Nature Study: 

Position of sun, sunny and shady sides of 
street, shadows. 

Compass directions, north, east, south, west. 

Weathervane on housetop, different winds. 


Industrial and Fine Arts: 


Drawing houses. 

Making sidewalks. 

Making lamp-posts. 

Making street vehicles. 

Making trees. 

Making and illustrating reader. 

Painting on large easel pictures of Street 
Scene, Postman, Fireman in Action, Hell 
Gate Bridge, etc. 

Laying out Park and Elevated Road. 

Making valentines. 


Physical Education: Dramatization of life of 


civic helpers. 


Habits of Conduct encouraged: 


Neatness and Order. 
Care of self. 

Care of work. 

Care of school. 

Care of streets. 
Habits of observation. 
Cooperation. 
Perseverance. 
Initiative. 
Helpfulness. 
Politeness. 
Thoughtfulness. 


The children who worked out “The City 


Project” read the following books while in the 
1A and 1B Grades. 
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Class Reader—Progressive Road To Reading. 
Story Steps. Book One. 
Half 


First Year, First 


Supplementary Reader—Story Hour Readers. 


First Year, Second Half. 


Library Books available to children for reading 


Easy Road to Reading, Primer and First Reader. 
The Field Primer and First Reader. 
Horace Mann New Reader, First Book and 


Second Book. 


Bolenius, First Reader and Second Reader. 


Child Life, Primer. 
Child’s Garden Of Verse. 


The Art Literature Reader, Primer. 
The Brownie Readers, Book One and Book Two. 
The Elson Readers, Primer, Book One and 


Book Two. 


The Kendall Readers, Primer, Book One and 


Book Two. 


The Winston Readers, Primer, First Reader 


and Second Reader. 


See and Say Series, Book One. 


Young and Field Literary Reader, Book Two. 
Finger Play Reader, Book Two. 


The Toy Shop Reader. 


The Natural Method Reader, Primer. 


The Overall Boys. 


Snubby Nose and Tippy Toes by Smith. 


Kindergarten Picture Books. 


Mother Goose Rhymes. 


New Reading Vocabulary Gained through Work 


‘ith Project 


rules 
prevent 


street 
avenue 


Take it just as though it were—as it is—an earnest, vital and important 
affair. Take it as though you were born to the task of performing a 
merry part in it—as though the world had awaited your coming. Take it 
as though it were a grand opportunity to do and achieve, to carry forward 
great and good chances to help and cheer a suffering, weary, it may be 
heartbroken, brother. Now and then a man stands aside from the crowd, 
labors sarnestly, steadfastly, confidently, and straightaway becomes 
famous for wisdom, intellect, skill, greatness of some sort. 
wonders, admires, idolizes; and it only illustrates what others may do 
if they take hold of life with a purpose. 
elevates the few, is to be found in their industry, application and persever- 
ance under the promptings of a brave, determined s pirit—MARK TWAIN. 
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north 
east 
south 
west 
between 
numbers 


lamp-post 
odd 


even 
addresses 


packages 
letters 
postcards 
valentines 
mail 

tends 

duty 
weather 
direction 
shady 
yesterday 
neighborhood 
letter carrier 
policeman 
fireman 
motorman 
street cleaner 
traffic 

safety 
sidewalks 
across 
dangerous 
crossings 
obey 


HOW TO TAKE LIFE 


The miracle, of the power that 


accidents 
careful 
watch 
tracks 
matches 
bonfires 
polite 
stairways 
receive 
collect 
fares 
friend 
order 
risks 
brave 
signal 
moment 
rush 
sweeps 
throw 
peels 
shells 
rubbish 
church 
butcher shop 
stationery store 
florist 
pads 


pencils } 


erasers 
rulers 
heed 
proceed 


The world 
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The Development of Worthy Social 
Relations 


MABEL E. SIMPSON 


Director Elementary Grades and Kindergarten, Rochester, N. Y. 


E kindergarten has long been 
looked upon as a place in which 
worthwhile social relations are 
fostered. Among the many important 
aims of the kindergarten, that of the 
development of right habits and atti- 
tudes toward others is one of the most 
prominent. A glimpse into the past 
and a brief review of the influences which 
have brought about marked changes in 
the purposes and procedures of the 
education of the young child help us to 
recognize how vital are these changes 
and how great are the adjustments that 
have been made within even a short 
period of years. 

Many of the valuable influences of the 
kindergarten have permeated the pro- 
cedures in the primary grades and have 
helped to break down the highly formal- 
ized methods and processes that the 
beginning years of the elementary school 
had established. It was inevitable that 
the effect of this influence in part was to 
set up in some school systems extremes in 
freedom of action on the part of the 
child from which few if any worthwhile 
outcomes were possible. Gradually, 
however, benefits derived from more 
scientific procedures and carefully tested 
programs for primary teaching are 
helping to evolve working policies for 
the kindergarten-primary unit of the 
elementary school that guarantee to 
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the child freedom in thought and action 
on the one hand and permanent growth 
in right habits, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions on the other. 

It is apparent that we now are working 
in a period of transition. Among the 
many complex problems which confront 
us is that of carrying on well controlled 
experimentation in the classroom and 
from the values thus derived, build more 
permanently for the future. Experi- 
ence has taught us that one of the im- 
portant functions of the primary grades 
is the mastery of the tools of learning. 
Progressive education does not discount 
the importance of this function. In 
fact, it is through progressive education 
that scientific data have been secured 
which make it clear that unless a child 
is able to use the tools of reading for 
example, at the end of the third grade 
he will be seriously handicapped in his 
ability to acquire information through 
reading content. But recent investiga- 
tions have also made clear that the child 
more easily acquires the necessary skills 
in reading if he has an enriched back- 
ground of child experiences upon which 
to build the new experience of learning 
to read. This fact causes us to face a 
second complex problem. 

If the acquisition of organized ex- 
periences assists in building an enriched 
background for reading then it is in- 
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perative that the work of the kinder- 
garten-primary unit of the elementary 
school be so organized that enriched 
experiences are made possible. The 
alert, progressive kindergarten teacher 
who is not bound by the formalisms of 
the past realizes that there are many 
difficulties to overcome in making ade- 
quate provision for the acquisition of 
these worthwhile experiences. She ap- 
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child growth is equipped to secure a 
better solution of this problem than is 
her less fortunate co-worker. But the 
teacher of vision could do a better piece 
of work if she had available various 
improved instruments of teaching made 
to conform to modern standards. Such 
an instrument is the curriculum. The 
kindergarten-primary teacher as well as 
teachers in general are now working 
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preciates that the field of social relations 
is an important field in which to gain 
these experiences but she recognizes 
certain limitations in this accomplish- 
ment. How best to bring into the lives 
of the children worthwhile experiences 
in social relations existing within the 
school as well as within the child’s life 
outside of school becomes an ever present 
problem. The teacher with vision, bal- 
ance in judgment, and an insight into 





under a serious handicap here. Until 
progressive education can accomplish a 
complete reorganization of the curricula 
of even the best among our schools at the 
present time this handicap cannot be 
completely removed. In the reorgan- 
ized curriculum the modern teacher 
makes a plea for more adequate provi- 
sion for child growth through the field 
of social relations. 

Such a teacher expects to find in the 
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revised curriculum suggested activities, 
worthwhile methods and processes, de- 
sirable outcomes, and valuable source 
material pertaining to the field of modern 
social relations. They are there for the 
purpose of guiding her planning and 
influencing the activities that actually 
are carried on by the children through- 
out their experiences in the kindergarten- 
primary grades. Utilization of modern 
life experiences common to kindergarten- 
primary children of the present demands 
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riculum. This does not mean that the 
subjects of geography and history as 
such should be formally taught during 
this period of the child’s school ex- 
perience. It does mean, however, that 
there are many possibilities which if 
capitalized may serve as a highly de- 
sirable means of acquiring new ex- 
periences within the field of the social 
relations. These experiences naturally 
deal with the child’s school and home; 
with his experience in the small com- 





THE Nursery INDUSTRY IN ROCHESTER BECAME A LIvING THING IN A THIRD GRADE 


a vastly different procedure and content 
than that employed where the black- 
smith still may be diligently featured 
in the kindergarten because the course 
of study prescribes this particular con- 
tent for a specific month as January or 
February, as the case may be. The 
content dealing with child experiences 
of the present must supplant much that 
has gone before. To this end many 
of the simple elements of geography and 
history should find a place in the social 
relations content of the reorganized cur- 


munity around his home and in the 
larger urban or rural community in 
which he lives. If these experiences are 
well organized and carefully directed 
they should supply a definite fund of 
material upon which to base later the 
more detailed study of English, read- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling as well as 
of art, music and the practical arts. 
At this point in the child’s growth, 
however, the elements of all of these 
subjects may appear to advantage in 
assisting to build up a background of 
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enriched experience from which even 
the young kindergarten child gains a 
better understanding and appreciation of 
what he does or may do in relation to 
others. 

In attempting to evaluate the con- 
tributions made through the field of 
modern social relations experimentations 
now going on are yielding returns which 
make it apparent that the curriculum 
of the immediate future will give far 
more consideration to this field than 
has been done in the past. This con- 
sideration will not be for the purpose of 
formalizing procedures or teaching a 
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mass of geographical or historical facts, 
It will not be for the purpose of ad- 
vocating formal lessons in accord with a 
rigid time schedule. It will, however, 
endeavor to assist the teacher to more 
adequately provide situations through 
which children may learn some of 
the fundamental things of life about 
them. 

This discussion does not picture the 
utopia of the dim and distant future. 
It merely presents a fact of the present, 
and this fact cannot longer be overlooked 
if modern educational procedures are to 
build for more permanent growth. 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


“Social Studies” are largely social behaviors in early primary grades. 
In the 2nd grade we begin to differentiate these from subject matter content. 
The school objective is to we j produce right social responses in the home and 


community, as well as in the schoo. 


Kindergarien-First Grade eeninte Achievements 


I. the four pas the group should 
(7) 


each of the 
trial 


ur phases of ial Life, 


rticipate in at least one activity from 
ol Life Life, Home Life, Civic Life, Indus- 


II. “Through personally experiencing these activities the following definite 


socia] attainments may be 


Sympathetic attitude toward peop 
community. 


room and school ground. 


ce) 


Ce ND WH ne 


. Habits of cleanliness. 


. Attitude of joy an comradeship i in playing and working with others. 


who help them in the home and 


. Attitude of friendliness toward teacher and —_ 
. Habit of obedience to rules of school and 
. Habits of order and responsibility in pr a or wraps, materials, school 


. Habits of politeness. Courtesies of greeting, request, and appreciation. 
. Ability to use own initiative in choosing materials and working out 


rigina 
Habits of concentration, attention, and accurate observation. 


Second Grade Attainments 


As a very young citizen, the child may be made to feel himself active, and 
should show pronounced improvement beyond the first grade in: 


. Social Habits; Knowledge, 


. Work Habits. 
Thrift Habits. 
. Leisure Hours 
. Moraland Patriotic Habits. 


a Tahigge — 


willingness, and ability to respond to rules of 
School, Home, and Community. 
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Extending the Child’s Social — 
Understanding 


ALICE TEMPLE 
The University of Chicago 


N THIS discussion we shall think of 

| the social studies as including those 
experiences which the kindergarten- 

primary curriculum may provide for the 
purpose of extending the child’s social 
understanding. While there is in most 
of the better schools of today a conscious 
effort on the part of the teacher to help 
the child make such social adaptations 
as are essential to happy and profitable 
group life.in the classroom and in the 
school as a whole, there is not always 
evidence of the recognition of social 
understanding as an important factor in 
education for social living. 

Now from the standpoint of adult 
society there can be no question of the 
need for the development of what may 
be called “insight into contemporary 
civilization” or “tolerant understanding 
of American life.” This has been fully 
recognized in the upper school where the 
social science group are attempting to 
organize the social studies—history, 
geography, civics, economics, etc.—so 
as to give the pupils a clearer under- 
standing of present day society. As for 
the children in the beginning school 
years, they too are living in a complex 
social environment to which they must 
constantly make adjustment. This is 
no easy task and hence they need all the 
help that may be gained by means of a 
growing appreciation of the activities 
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and interrelationships of community 
life with all that this implies in the 
way of obligations and responsibilities. 
Furthermore, such work at the primary 
level affords the necessary foundation 
for the social science work of the higher 
grades. 

Fortunately the great interest of 
young children in the activities and 
occupations of the people in their 
environment so universally manifested 
in their spontaneous imitative and 
dramatic play, supplies the natural 
starting point for work in this field. In 
consideration of the child’s interests and 
needs then, as well as those of adult 
society, the curriculum maker seems 
amply justified in making definite pro- 
vision for the extension and interpreta- © 
tion of experience with some of the 
simpler but none the less important 
phases of domestic, industrial, and civic 
activities of community life. 

To what extent is such provision 
being made in planning the work of 
children in the kindergarten and primary 
grades? In many schools “social 
studies” apparently has no place. The 
subject appears neither in the daily time 
schedule nor in the course of study. One 
does not even find social studies content 
appearing in the description of activities 
carried on under other headings. There 
are other curricula which merely provide, 
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under this subject, for recognition of the 
legal holidays and other special days. 
The suggestions given for explaining the 
meaning of these days and for their 
celebration are often inappropriate con- 
sidering the maturity of the children, or, 
if brought down to their level of under- 
standing, fail to do justice to the dignity 
and importance of the subject. Social 
studies limited to recognition of legal 
holidays and other special days repre- 
sents a very narrow conception of the 
term. 

Still other curriculum makers main- 
tain that sufficient social studies content 
is to be found in the activities and 
projects which the children themselves 
develop when supplied with a variety of 
suggestive materials for play and oc- 
cupations. Among these are the ex- 
treme advocates of the child-initiated 
program who claim that the teacher, not 
knowing what responses the children 
will make to the “stage which she has 
set,” cannot plan her work in advance. 
Because Dewey is commonly ac- 
cepted as authority for such procedure 
we shall quote at some length from a 
recent article’ in which he warns his 
followers against carrying this idea of 
child-initiated activity to such lengths. 
He says: 


“An experimental school is under the tempta- 
tion to improvise its subject matter. It must 
take advantage of unexpected events and turn 
to account unexpected questions and interests. 
Yet if it permits improvisation to dictate its 
course, the result is a jerky, discontinuous move- 
ment which works against the possibility of 
making any important contribution to educa- 
tional subject matter. Incidents are momen- 





1 John Dewey. Progressive Education and the 


Science of Education. Reprint of the Address 
Made at the Eighth Annual Conference of 
The Progressive Education Association. 
8, 1928. Pp. 8 and 9. 
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tary, but the use of them should not be momen- 
tary or short-lived. They are to be brought 
within the scope of a developing whole of 
content and purpose, which is a whole because 
it has continuity and consecutiveness in its 
parts. There is no single subject-matter which 
all schools must adopt, but in every school there 
should be some significant subject-matters 
undergoing consistent growth and formula- 
Wc es 

‘Much of the energy that sometimes goes to 
thinking about individual children might better 
be devoted to discovering some worthwhile 
activity and to arranging the conditions under 
which it can be carried forward. As a child 
engages in this consecutive and cumulative 
occupation, then in the degree in which it 
contains valuable subject-matter, the realiza- 
tion or building up of his individuality comes 
about as a consequence, one might truly say, 
as a natural by-product. He finds and develops 
himself in what he does, not in isolation but by 
interaction with the conditions which contain 
and carry subject-matter. Moreover a teacher 
can find out immensely more about the real 
needs, desires, interests, capacities, and weak- 
nesses of a pupil by observing him throughout 
the course of such consecutive activity than by 
any amount of direct prodding or of merely 
cross-sectional observation. And all observa- 
tions are of necessity cross-sectional when made 
of a child engaged in a succession of disconnected 
activities.” 

If one accepts these statements of 
Dewey as valid he will be justified in 
planning in advance the general outline, 
at least, of a course of study in com- 
munity life as in other subjects—by no 
means the same for all schools—the 
purpose of which will be to introduce 
children in the first school years to the 
complex group life of which they are a 
part. There are'a few schools in the 
country which have for many years 
followed such procedure, endeavoring 
each year to select and organize their 
material more intelligently with refer- 
ence to the interests and needs of the 
children concerned and the social sig- 
nificance of the subject matter itself. 
There are certain well established prin- 



























ciples of selection and organization which 
are helpful in doing this. There is no 

tion, for example, but that the 
material selected must fall within the 
range of the child’s experience. It must 
be sufficiently familiar and objective 
to be interesting and capable of being 
understood by him. Furthermore the 
material selected must have relatively 
large social significance. Phases of 
domestic, industrial, or civic life which 
touch the child’s life and which minister 
to his needs for food, clothing, rest 
protection, transportation, communica- 
tion, recreation, etc. are examples of 
such material. 

Again the children must be helped to 
organize the material so that it may have 
the largest meaning for them. The 
organization of material in large group 
projects which will carry the subject 
matter (ideas and meanings) and at the 
same time provide a wide variety of 
problems and activities seems to be the 
best means for this purpose. Such 
projects should, of course, provide ample 
opportunity for the exercise and de- 
velopment of individual initiative and 
creativeness. 

Finally these units of meaningful 
content and activity should be arranged 
in a psychologically developing series, 
each of which will help to solve problems 
or answer questions raised by the pre- 
ceeding unit, or in any case be a natural 
outgrowth and development of what 
has gone before. 

In connection with these two prin- 
ciples concerning the organization of 
material we may again quote Dewey:? 


“The test of a good project is whether it is 
sufficiently full and complex to demand a variety 
of responses from different children and permit 





? Ibid, p. 10. 
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each to go at it and make his contribution in a 
way which is characteristic of himself. The 
further test or mark of good activity, education- 
ally speaking, is that it have a sufficiently long 
time span so that a series of endeavors and 
explorations are involved in it, and included in 
such a way that each step opens up a new field, 
raises new questions, arouses a demand for 
further knowledge, and suggests what to do 
next on the basis of what has been accomplished 
and the knowledge thereby gained. Occupa- 
tional activities which meet these two conditions 
will of necessity result in not only amassing of 
known subject matter but in its organization.” 


In order to illustrate the utilization of 
the four principles stated, I give below a 
brief account of the social-studies pro- 
gram of the kindergarten and first grade 
of the laboratory school of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as recently carried out.’ 


Early in the autumn, the kindergarten 
children became interested in housekeeping 
plays suggested by a screen playhouse and some 
dolls, toy furniture, etc. which it contained. 
This led to cooking and serving plays and the 
making of block furniture, clay utensils and 
dishes, paper towels and napkins and numerous 
other things needed to carry on the domestic 
activities. A trip to the grocery store to buy 
something for a real tea-party resulted eventu- 
ally in the building, equipping, and stocking 
of a grocery store in the classroom. Thus for 
several weeks the work and play centered about 
activities, domestic and industrial, which have 
to do with the supply of food for the family. 
It had its culmination in the Thanksgiving 
festival when the children served a simple 
luncheon prepared by themselves to their 
mothers. 

Early in the winter, as the outgrowth of these 
fall experiences, the children were led to the 
idea of building a city. They discussed some 
of the buildings which they would need in this 
play city and finally the teacher suggested that 
they make pictures of the different things that 
would be needed. This was done through 





* For a detailed description of one part of 
this program see article by Olga Adams in the 
November 1928 number of Childhood Education. 
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drawing and paper cutting and the pictures 
finally assembled on a long poster. It included 
houses, various stores, a church, a garage, etc. 
and below these a sidewalk and street containing 
people and vehicles. This poster was placed 
on the wall above the blackboard. Plans were 
then discussed for constructing the various 
buildings, committees appointed, and the work 
went forward. There emerged finally such 
buildings as a house, a grocery, a department 
store, a theatre, a garage, and a drug store with a 
doctor’s office next door to it. These were all 
large enough for the children te play in, and 
were furnished and equipped with the essentials 
as the children saw them. 

The making and furnishing of such buildings 
as these was a central interest for about three 
months. It involved a large amount of discus- 
sion, several excursions to get first hand and 
vivid impressions; careful planning, experiment- 
ing, and problem solving; much drawing and 
constructing; and many forms of dramatic 
play. It furnished occasion for printing signs 
and labels and for making notes and small 
compositions. The drug store, for example, 
carried magazines, and the children made these, 
pasting in or drawing the pictures and dictating 
a little reading matter to accompany them. 
Through these varied experiences the children 
acquired a fund of new ideas, and classified and 
organized many ideas which were somewhat 
hazy and vague. All of these experiences 
contributed to the understanding of their own 
home and neighborhood life and many of the 
social relationships which are involved in it. 
During the Spring months interest centered 
about modes of getting about in one’s own com- 
munity and of visiting more distant places. 
The projects which developed were a bus, a 
suburban train, and a boat. 

Now what community life activities were 
carried on in the first grade that were the 
natural outgrowth of these kindergarten in- 
terests? During the fall season, as with the 
kindergarten children, the work and play 
centered largely about activities related to food, 
but here farm life furnished the background. 
The children became greatly interested in the 
various farm products, milk, and eggs, vege- 
tables, fruits and grains; in the harvesting of 
some of these; in such processes as butter 
making, milling, baking, etc. They represented 
a typical farm in miniature using a variety of 
materials for the purpose. The final product 
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included the various farm buildings, shelters, 
and enclosures for the animals, vegetables, — 
gardens, orchards, and grain fields. The chil 
dren entertained their mothers at Thanksgiving, 
preparing a luncheon with one fruit (apple- 
sauce), one vegetable (cooked carrots), and 
cornbread (to represent the grain). They 
made some of the buttcr which they used, 
converting mason jars into small churns for 
that purpose. 

The various interests aroused through these 
activities found expression later in the year in 
the working out of the problem of getting the 
farm products to the consumer in the city. The 
particular problem that interested this group 
of children was—How do the fruits and vege- 
tables from across the lake in Michigan get to 
the grocery stores on 55th Street, Chicago, 
where we buy them? It took a number of weeks 
to arrive at a thoroughly satisfactory answer to 
this question, during which time the children 
acquired a large amount of information which 
they utilized in developing another project in 
construction. The latter included the repre- 
sentation on one side of the room of a farm near 
the shore of Lake Michigan, opposite to it 
appeared the city of Chicago with its docks, 
warehouses, sky scrapers, dwellings, retail 
grocery stores, delivery wagons, etc. Between 
was Lake Michigan with numerous boats, 
lighthouses, etc. and a railroad running round 
part of it. The various modes of transportation 
were particularly interesting to these first 
graders, including as they did, the tugs, freight 
boats and passenger boats with the necessary 
piers and docks, and the farm wagons, trains, 
trucks, delivery wagons, etc. needed for trans- 
portation on land. A trip to the river and 
docks where they saw a freight boat and ware- 
houses yielded a wealth of interesting experience. 
This study of the methods of transporting 
products to the city and of distributing them 
throughout the city led to the third large unit 
of the year, a study of the way city and country 
people communicate with each other. 


Some such social-studies program as 
this, if carefully developed by children 
and teacher together, has all the ad- 
vantages I believe that are claimed for the 
child-initiated activity curriculum or the 
curriculum based on units of experience 
which may or may not be initiated by 
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the children. It takes full account of 
child interest and need. It provides 
for purposeful activity on the child’s 
part and the development of individual 
initiative. It affords the child time and 
opportunity to assimilate ideas and 
experience through numerous forms of 
expression, such as language, drawing, 
modeling, construction, dramatization. 
It stimulates thinking and problem- 
solving. It supplies motive for some 
reading, writing, and use of number. 
It leads occasionally into other fields of 
experience—nature, literature, and art. 
In fact, its “units” will stand the test 
of the eight criteria set up by the Staff 
of the Lincoln School in organizing its 
curriculum of units of work.‘ 

Now in addition to these values, I 
believe that such a definite plan for deal- 
ing with the social studies as the one 
I am advocating has certain other 
distinct advantages. In the first 
place the experienced adult, acquainted 
with both the needs of children and of 
adult society, will be able to select 
themes and activities of more lasting 
interest and greater value than those the 
children develop for themselves. Her 
suggestions, however, may be made in 
such a way that the children will accept 


‘Lincoln Elementary School Staff, Curricu- 
lum Making in an Elementary School. Pp. 
31-41. 


Do You Meet School Failure With: 


1 ‘Mother and father are disappointed 
in you?” 


2 Threats of loss of pleasures? 


3  Penalties—such as a cut in the child’s 
allowance? 


4 Nagging or anxiety? 
5 Long enforced hours of study? 
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and act upon them as if they were their 
own. In the second place because 
the plans, in general outline at least, are 
made in advance, the teacher will be 
able to assemble the necessary materials 
for carrying them forward. And finally, 
sequential arrangement of material 
within each year and through succes- 
sive years will be provided, resulting in a 
continuous acquisition of ideas and 
meanings and a constantly growing 
understanding and appreciation of 
human life and social relationships. 

It should be understood that we are 
dealing primarily with social science 
material. While these units of work 
will often call for experience and expres- 
sion in other fields, such as the nature 
world, literature, music art, reading, 
number, etc. they cannot supply all the 
needed experience and training in these 
fields. Obviously other plans will be 
needed to provide adequately for the 
latter. 

At the risk of unnecessary repetition 
let me say, in closing, that I believe that 
social growth comes primarily through 
practice in desirable social behavior, 
together with the establishing of atti- 
tudes appropriate to such behavior. 
The developing of right social habits and 
attitudes, however, is largely dependent 
upon a‘ continuously developing social 
understanding. 


Or With This Wise Treatment? 


A study of the causes of failure. 
A show of confidence in your child. 
Encouragement and praise for even 
small successes. 
Assurance that parents and teachers 
are ready to help. 
Provision of a quiet comfortable place 
in which the child may study. 
Plenty of food and sleep. 

—CHILDREN 
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Beginnings of Social Adjustment 


MILDRED MORROW 


Tustin, California 


E NEED only to look about us 

WV to sense the tremendous im- 

portance of social adjustment. 
No two persons perhaps ever become 
equally adjusted to all situations. Poise 
is seriously lacking in the most of us. 
Some never learn to mingle with their 
fellows in a social way, some fear meet- 
ing strangers, some cannot speak before a 
group of people, some seem never able to 
follow directions or to make quick ad- 
justments to unexpected situations. We 
are self-centered and intolerant of other 
people’s ideas and beliefs. Our fears and 
complexes, deep-rooted in early years, 
become social habits that bar our way in 
later life. 

Reactions of children to social situa- 
tions are very interesting to study from 
the very first day that they enter kinder- 
garten. The atmosphere is a joyous one. 
There are beautifully colored pictures 
hung low on the walls. There is a doll 
corner with all the furnishings necessary 
to delight the heart of the five-year-old. 
There are balls, blocks, picture books, 
toys, and all kinds of fascinating 
materials to work with. Into this 
environment the child comes to in- 
vestigate, to explore, and to assimilate,— 
but not alone. He is but one of a group 
of thirty or forty children who are just 
as eager for experiences as he. 

One type of child will begin at once to 
explore, to project himself as a social 
being, and will start to build his relation- 
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ships with his fellows. This child may 
have been to Sunday School. At any 
rate he has in all probability had con- 
siderable contact with other children. 
He has learned to be independent at an 
early age and so his association with 
other children on his first day at school 
will be simple. 

A second child sits quietly absorbing. 


He does not take an active part but is, 


observing much. This child develops a 


group consciousness and a desire to. 


participate more slowly than the first, 
but he affords no serious problem unless 
his mother is over-anxious about him 
and tries to urge him to take a part with 
the other children at once, causing the 
child to be self-conscious and confused. 

The greatest problem is with the very 
timid child, who has probably never 
been separated from his mother. This 
may have been due to illness or to the 
place in which he has lived. At any 
rate the break isa difficult one. One can 
imagine how alone a child, who has had 
little companionship but that of his 
mother, must feel when left in a totally 
new environment with one or two adults 
whom he has never seen and forty chil- 
dren who are strangers tohim. It may 
take several days before his first reaction 
of fear is overcome and a normal ad- 
justment takes place. The understand- 
ing and cooperation of the mother is 
very important in a situation of this sort. 

Children entering school are in differ- 
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ent stages of development. Some have 
had wide experiences while others have 
had little background. When doing 
practise teaching in training school 
there was a child who would do nothing 
in kindergarten for days but play with a 
big rubber ball. He could be interested 
in nothing else. The reason back of it 
was that the child had come from a home 
where the father was extremely stern and 
did not believe in playthings for his 
children. The result was that when the 
child had the opportunity to play with a 
ball the experience was so novel and 
delightful that it took some time for his 
hunger to be satisfied. 

One child in our kindergarten I called 
“my little shadow” because he went “in 
and out with me” to see this and that, 
just drinking in his new world it seemed. 
Another child would stand by the tables 
for a whole period at a time quietly 
observing what the. children were 
doing. 

There are children who apparently 
make their first social contacts with their 
dolls, practising on them as it were. We 
are often rather exasperated by a child’s 
seeming inattention and then are quite 
surprised to hear the same child when 
off by himself repeating to himself the 
things that he has heard. One wee little 
girl would wander about much of the 
time, being up when she should have 
been down and down when she was 
supposed to have been up, but when she 
was discovered with the dolls she was 
repeating over and over to them the 
little verses and songs that the group 
had been having. 

Most of us are familiar with the child 
who craves attention. One day a very 
interesting little girl came to school. 
She was so tiny and so dear that all of 
the children loved her and made a great 


deal over her. This little lady had a 
mind of her own and greatly enjoyed an 
audience. In fact she courted the at- 
tention of the children and when it was 
not forthcoming her little mouth would 
draw down in a pout and the tears begin 
to flow. The children usually responded 
to this signal of distress and brought the 
smiles back to her face. One morning 
something displeased her very much at 
game time so she withdrew from the 
group going into the cloak room crying. 
The teacher quietly told the children 
that if Mary wished to sit off by herself 
rather than join in their game it would 
be all right. No more attention was 
paid to her. As she watched the 
children having a happy time, in spite of 
her, as she peeped into the room from 
her retreat the expression on her face 
changed, soon her grievance was forgot- 
ten in her own interest in the game and 
she very unobtrusively joined the others. 
The children became more unconcerned 
about her whims and she became ad- 
justed to her social group. 

Politeness is a golden key in all social 
intercourse and habits can be instilled 
at a very early age. Very soon the child 
can be taught to answer, “Yes, mother,” 
“No, Miss Smith,” “Excuse me,” 
“Please,” and “Thank you.” Here 
there is need for cooperation between 
parent and teacher. The important 
thing is to see to it in a kindly way that 
the child does the thing desired on 
every occasion that the response may 
become habitual. This takes patience 
and persistence but is worth troubling 
about. The mother or teacher must be 
schooled in politeness herself of course. 
The child recognizes insincerity very 
quickly. 

The nursery school is doing a very 
wonderful work along this line of habit 
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formation and social adjustment. It is 
astonishing how well three-year-olds 
react to this sort of training. Not long 
ago in a nursery school two ‘little girls 
were observed. One thought that the 
other girl had taken her chair and so 
sat down on the edge of the chair and 
began to push the other child off. But 
all the time that she was pushing she was 
saying, ‘Excuse me, excuse me, excuse 
me.” The interesting thing about this 
little incident was the fact that the child 
had a consciousness that the occasion 
called for politeness on her part. The 
ability to apply the proper action will 
follow after this first step has been 
learned. 

While this process of learning is going 
on the child will show his consciousness 
of it by, “Did you hear me say, ‘Excuse 
me’?”; “I said, “Thank you to Mary’” 
and soon. One child was so afraid that 
another child would not be aware of his 
politeness that after accidently stepping 
on his foot, he said, “Joe, did I step on 
your foot?” Joe replied that he had, so 
the first child having gained his attention 
asked his pardon. 

The rest period at school and in the 
home is very important. Although 
some children may object to a rest each 
day they yet sense the fact that it is the 
right thing to do and the desired reaction 
is obtained. Mary had to be absent 
because she was not feeling well. Dur- 
ing the day she was very cross and her 
mother speaking of it had this reply, 
“Well, mother, I couldn’t go to kinder- 
garten today so I did not get to rest and 
that makes me cross.” 

Problems of behavior with which four- 
and five-year-olds come to school are 
often amazing and most puzzling. B 
was one of these cases. He tore up other 


children’s work because he “‘wanted to.” 
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That was the sole guide post along the 
pathway of his young life. He would 
fight a child because that child had been 
doing something to someone else whom 
he, B, liked. He disobeyed in every way 
that he could to attract attention, to 
play to an audience. B had his own 
way at home and his parents took his 
part against other children and later his 
teachers. He had lived on a ranch 
where he had been the plaything of many 
men who had teased him, joked with 
him, given him an audience that he 
continued to seek at school. 

Another child had “because I don’t 
want to” as the only measure of her 
conduct. She was utterly unsocialized. 
Nothing interested her for long at a time. 
She was exceedingly restless. She too 
courted attention. One day she stayed 
outside when the other children had 
returned to the room after recess. The 
teacher did not “‘see” her when she would 
peek inatthedoor. At last not succeed- 
ing in getting attention she came in 
quietly and sat down. She would clap 
her hands or cry out during the story 
hour. She did not want to be a 
“helper.” Conditions in the home that 
were serious and unavoidable had caused 
this child to have less attention than she 
needed over a considerable length of 
time. She too had been subjected to 
considerable teasing. She found noth- 
Her energies were 
undirected and she was going her dis- 
contented restless way. 

One boy, H, had a bad temper. He 
did good work and for the most part was 
agreeable, but one day he hurled angrily 
at his teacher, “You darned fool.”” The 
teacher took him on her lap and asked 
him in a kind and friendly way why he 
had said it. The answer was, “because 
my dad says it. My mother says that 
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just says it so much that I can’t help it. 
It just gets into my head.” 

/Environment plays a most important 
part in the life of the young child. Un- 
fortunately conditions may arise over 
which even conscientious parents may 
have little control. But whatever the 
causes the results in the life of the child 
are most disastrous when conditions are 
not favorable for his best interests and 
development. Not only H should come 
to school with habits of self control, 
habits of politeness, deep affection, and 
ready responses that make him a con- 
stant joy to his teachers and playmates 
but so should Mary and John and all 
of the rest. 
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magnitude of our job as parents and 
teachers. We need to be exceedingly 
wise. © 

Let us create an environment for our 
children that shall make it possible for 
them to discover life in its social relation- 
ships, giving rise to problems that shall 
make them develop a thinking process 
through which they may arrive at 
logical conclusions. Let us foster those 
traits which give rise to a normal and 
natural unfolding. It is within our 
power to shape a child into an under- 
nourished, nervous, selfish, and dis- 
agreeable individual or one that is well 
nourished, thoughtful, social, and un- 
selfish. Which shall it be? 


Teachers Talk Too Much 


1TH school teachers, talking too much seems to 

be more prevalent than in many other lines 
of activity. The very nature of the os 
situation develps talkativeness unless we 
against it. There is enough ego in us to m 
proud of our opinions and experiences. Then, ae 
we are supposed to know so much more than those 
we teach. It might also be worth mentioning that 
talking often takes the place of thinking and is very 
effectively used as a time killer. At any rate we 
have the children in a place where they cannot or 
will not answer back and we take advantage of the 
situation to talk too much. 

The meaning of the word “educate” is to lead 
forth, to bring out. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can it be made to mean topourin. Yet Judg- 
ing from actual classroom procedure many teac 
ers seem to be laboring under the impression that 
the educative process is largely one of pouring in. 

When we teach a child to walk we put our hands 
under his —_ and carry part of the weight or take 
him by the hand to steady and guide him. We 
never think of prefacing a walking lesson with a long 
discourse or a page ro erence assignment. 

Ra. a principles of teaching a child 

ical hs Ay mental steps are not essentially 
theca et if many of our teachers followed 
ther onsen method of teaching in presenting a walk- 
in we would hear something similar to the 
following: “Now children we are going to have a 
lesson in walking this morning. How many of you 
have seen walk? (Wild waving of hands 
but no opportunity for a reply,) All right, put 
your hands down; people have walked for many 
years, etc., etc.’ for ten minutes. “My experi- 
ence in walking has been—etc.”—for five minutes. 
“Turn to page ninety-two in your book and 
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what it says about walking. the class 
will take three steps forward. nig am fall down 
will —— to stay after school.” 
tant as we think subject matter i mach 
oft hy wil be forgotten ey in many cases toss 
will not be severe. e ability to do things, to 
stay with a task until it is sont and know that = is 
done, to solve one ’s own 
to stand on one’s feet intellectually, will oe 
forgotten if once acquired. And what is 
these abilities will function i in adult life pate an 
“Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres” or not. 4 
It is a rather common observation that the use 
of method decreases as we go up the educational 
ladder. Lecturing is the university a 
Most of us teach the way we have been tai 
As more and more teachers get training in hi 
institutions of learning the tendency to lecture 
in the lower school more noticeable. 
Surely there is no place for Dceeiarie in the element- 
ary school, very little in the high school, and i A 
struction in higher institutions of learning would 
be sor gag if the lecture method were 
used more spari 
This does not mean that teachers should never 
develop a topic or expand textbook material but 
it does mean that the time taken by the teacher 
should be a relatively small amount of the class 
period. Many teachers could reduce the amount 
of time ey eS ee ee 
poses pecan Byer teaching. 
probably 
that gonna is ngs ding and that that it ‘s "ls the cil shildves 
who are supposed — — 
out—do not pour in. pat me bgp oo MILLER 
principal, Matheny School, sant sighs Illinois. 
Journal 
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There is surely no doubt as to the 
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Children like to collect. They enjoy 
noting their own progress by comparing 
work they do in September with what they 
can do in December. Teachers can make 
use of the children’s interest through guiding 
them in making books and portfolios. 

Bookmaking is of interest to children in 
the kindergarten and on threugh the grades. 

The first approach to bookmaking may 
be made through interest in a folio to hold 
drawings which are made from time to time. 
One large sheet of heavy paper or tagboard 
folded edge to edge may serve for this 
purpose. When the children have in- 
teresting collections of pictures to take 
home, these folios may be decorated. 
Crayons, cut papers, stick and block prints 
may all be used in design. 

Long before a desire for reading is felt 
children like scrapbooks, and here we find a 
variety of possibilities both in ways of 
making and in content. 

The most simply made book is composed 
of single sheets of paper folded once edge to 
edge. These sheets are placed one inside 
the other and all sewed together through 
the fold. If these sheets are sewed through 
only two holes, the placement is not secure 
and an untidy book results with pages 
slipping out beyond the edge of the book. 
Sewing through a third hole keeps the sheets 
more securely in place and a neat book is 
made. The cover of the book is usually in 
color. An interesting leather-like effect for a 
cover is obtained by crushing wrapping 
paper and then dipping this into a cold 
water dye. (Tintex may serve here and 


may be obtained at any drug store for $. 15 
per package.) Children may like to fill 
these books with drawings rather than 
pictures cut from magazines. Both draw- 


Book Making 
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ings and cut-out-pictures may be of miscel- 
laneous content or may hold to one subject 
of interest. 

This same simply made book is more 
durable when made of papercambric, a 
cloth obtained at any dry goods store for 
little expense. This is used for scrapbook 
purposes only, rather than for drawing or 
painting. 

When children have entered the grades, 
books may be made for very definite 
purposes in connection with reading, writing 
and other interests. A more elaborately 
made book may be desired. In Sallie B. 
Tannahill’s book, Ps and Qs—Letter Ar- 
rangement,' is given an idea for bookmaking 
which is charming and yet not too difficult 
for the older primary grade child to make. 
The pages of this book are sewed into a fold 
made at the back of the cover. The stitches 
do not show on the outside of the book. 
On the inside of the book, front and back, 
attractive papers may be pasted across the 
first page and cover and these hide the 
stitches in the fold. 

These papers for lining the book may be 
made attractive in several different 
ways. 

After a piece of white drawing paper or 
rice paper is brushed over with clear water, 
drops of water color or dye will spread on 
this wet surface and blend in a fascinating 
way. 

Paper, white or colored, may be decorated 
with stick printing. A small box of sticks, 
cut in different shapes for the purpose of 
stick printing, may be obtained from Milton 
Bradley and Company. Or sticks may 


1 Doubleday, Doran & Company, New York 
City. 
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easily be cut. A match or scewer may be 
used for small dots. Care should be taken 
to space the repeat accurately, measuring off 
squares with pencil lines and erasing these 
after the printing is done. Water color 
may be used, or dye. A pad of felt, laid 
in the bottom of a dish, is soaked with color 
and the sticks are pressed onto the pad. 

The cut linoleum and the wood blocks 


give delightful prints. Ordinary floor lino- 
leum may be used and glued onto blocks of 
wood which give something to hold while 
printing. If tools are not available, a sharp 
knife or razor blade may be used. Tools 
may be purchased from the Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 121st 
Street, New York, or from Chas. F. Bingler 
Sons, 182 Sixth Ave., New York. 


WHO’S WHO IN CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


DonaLpD H. Trpretr is constantly engaged in social and economic activities as 
Pastor and Headworker of the Church of All Nations and Neighborhood House, 
New York City. Dr. Tippett teaches in the extension school of Columbia 
University and has published many articles on racial prejudices and childhood 


education. 


EsTELLE M. WEINGART teaches in a kindergarten extension class in the New York 
City public schools. Her excellent article was brought to the attention of Carmp- 
HOOD EpucaTIon through the kindness of her supervisor, Margaret C. Holmes. 


MaseEt E. Stmpson, director of elementary grades and kindergartens, Rochester, 
N. Y. has had a wide background in a practical field including primary, elementary 
and junior high school teaching experience, elementary principalship and general 
supervision. She has taught extension courses at the University of Rochester and 


Columbia University. 


MILDRED Morrow teaches kindergarten in Tustin, California. Erne: Gor- 
pon and Frances O’Hare, also, are kindergarten teachers. DELLA RYAN repre- 
sents the progressive Garfield School of San Diego. 
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A Progressive Public School 


A school community at work in a spirit of 
whole hearted cooperation to achieve the 
maximum amount of joy out of their school 
experience,—is the Garfield School of San 
Diego. For a number of years certain 
ideals of freedom in education have been 
growing and taking root in this school, 
largely as a result of the vision and faith of 
the leader of the group, Adele Outcalt, the 
school principal. 

Like many California schools the Garfield 
school building has a “‘bungalow”’ addition, a 
long one-story, shed-like structure of rooms 
which have one entire side opening on a 
large court which contains the playground 
and gardens. The younger children have 
their class activities in the bungalow build- 
ing, it being in fact an open air school, 
exposed to the sunshine and wide space of 
the court and playground. Each room has 
opposite its open side its own individual 
garden, and at any hour of the day one may 





The Teachers’ Laboratory 


see the children at work with spade, hoe, or 

hose in the cultivation of the plants. The 
playground is in constant use, either in © 
supervised or free play. There are frequent 
intermissions and the teachers are free to 
take their groups out into the open to in- © 
struct in games and group activities which a 
involve tean. work. Bl 

One group of seven- and eight-year-old | 
children kept their own hen in a coop on the | 
playground, the children having the exclu- 
sive responsibility for her care and feeding. | 
During the term she laid 39 eggs which were 
sold at the market price and the money ~ 
used to buy material for the making of © 
furniture for the playhouse the group had 
built. 

One afternoon I went on an excursion 
out into the community with a group of 
first grade children to explore the Mission 
Cliff Gardens and to observe the habits and 
ways of the ostriches that live there. The 
children organized themselves into an 
orderly line on the street, two boys not 
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appointed by the teacher but assuming the 
responsiblity themselves led the group and 
took special care for the safety of the rest in 
crossing the streets and avoiding traffic. 
They went freely, chatting and laughing, 





Work THAat Is PLay 


observing, alert and curious over the sights 
they saw, men working on a building, the 
car barns, the bridge across a deep canyon, 
or the gardeners pruning shrubs and caring 
for the grass. 

These children had a very limited knowl- 
edge of reading yet they revealed their 
curiosity over the printed word when in the 
park the signs stimulated their awareness 
of the need to know how to read. A child 
came running, “I know what that sign says. 
‘Visitors please keep on the walks’”’, and 
immediately there was manifest in the group 
an alertness to keep to the walks and to co- 
operate with the community that made the 
request. Another child stood apart for 
several minutes contemplating the sign, 
“Be careful! These parrots will bite!” 
and then conveyed to the other children the 
meaning of the warning. 

Other explorations they had made of 
their environment, a morning’s trip to 
watch the workmen grading and levelling 
the street, to visit the home of a boy who 
had some rabbits in a pen, to see some 
coursing hounds recently imported from 
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another state. Many oral language lessons 
and dramatizations in the classroom were 
later built around the impressions gained 
from these wanderings into the larger 
community. 

The cultivation of right social attitudes 
begins in the kindergarten, where teachers 
are freer from the standardization of cur- 
riculum than the teachers of the higher 
grades. Kindergarten teachers do not 
have to teach the “fundamentals.” The 
kindergarten room is large and sunny— 
light and air streaming in from the outside 
court, canary birds singing in cages, color in 
flowers and pictures, low tables, work 
benches, whole cabinets of tools, blocks and 
all kinds of pieces of wood which the 
children with hammer, saw, and nails may 
construct into whatever they wish. A 
playhouse, made and furnished by the first 
grade children, washing and ironing out- 
fits,—everything desirable in the way of 
equipment. Seated in informal fashion ona 
rug 50 children greeted each other, talked of 
what they did at home the previous evening, 
showed each other various articles or play- 





RABBITS IN THE Home PEN 


things they had brought with them, just 
whatever pleased their fancy to bring. A 
doll with a new bonnet trimmed in pink 
ribbons that mother made last night, a 
magazine with a story read aloud by mother 
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at home, a tin wheel barrow, a toy engine, 
all these were spoken of and discussed and 
admired together. The breaking up of the 
group into smaller groups for various kinds 
of work was the happiest, most spontaneous 
out-flow of five and six-year-old activity 
that one can imagine in a schoolroom. 
The teacher quietly conversed with her 
guests most of the time, yet one knew that 
she was in the background of the children’s 
activities, suggesting here, questioning there, 
but never commanding or presiding. There 
was the happiest freedom imaginable, yet 
with it a Complete group cooperation and 
consideration for the other person in going 
about numerous tasks to be performed. 
Three boys went to a closet, put on aprons 
and began painting some furniture they had 
previously made. Several others began 
work on a chair for the playhouse. Others 
worked, singly or in groups at various 
tasks, sweeping, ironing and washing, 
sewing, cutting out patterns, drawing. 
Boats and airplanes were much in evidence 
in the process of construction. All was 
purposeful, motivated by interest and the 
consciousness of creating according to the 
urge that prompted the activity. Perfec- 
tion of the finished product was not the goal 
in the mind of the teacher, but rather the 
process of learning through living and a 
utilization of those life activities which 
train the pupil in the use of his powers of 
observation, association, and judgment. 
Civic Leagues are at work in each room, 
and every five weeks the children elect from 
their group a President and Vice-President, a 
Supervisor of Health, of Books, of Thrift, 
Garden, Safety, and Beauty. On “Bank 
Morning,” several hundred children, stand 
in line to deposit money in the school bank 
with no teacher around to issue orders and 
see that “discipline” is enforced. The 
children themselves are the organizers and 
managers of the bank. The inspector sits 
by the door and looks at each bankbook as 
the children pass out to see that no error has 
been made. The tellers, cashier, and other 
officials are all children. All is business- 
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like, genial, and purposeful. The children 
chat sociably with one another and compare 
their bank books as they wait in line. 

Let it not be thought that this school 
does not have its difficulties. Several 
teachers spoke of the fact that the school, 
as a whole, has “gone down in fundamen- 
tals” and of its having a “low average” 
intelligence rating. The graphs from the 
central office of the research department 
show this. At times this is a matter for 
despair to the teachers and the principal 
but it has not daunted their faith nor 
blighted their spirits. In the eyes of the 
children school means enthusiasm, work, 
good fellowship, joyous and harmonious 
relationships with one another and with the 
teachers, in fact school means everything at 
its best. 

For fifteen years Dr. Decroly has been 
advocating in the schools of Brussels his 
methods of “learning through living.” 
There have been those who have criticised, 
condemned any departure from the older 
beaten track. They said, “‘A child from the 
Decroly school never knows how to read, 
write and figure.” But in spite of those 
same criticisms, the Decroly schools have 
now received official recognition, not in 
itself an end to be sought but significant 
of the fact that truth in education as in 
anything else will triumph in the end. 

When the principals of progressive educa- 
tion are at work in an increasing number of 
public schools all over the land there will 
be official recognition of such principles in 
America. San Diego furnishes hope and 
promise for the future of the American 
school way. Doubtless there are other 
public schools in which this same faith is 
at work, namely, the belief that the most 
important matter to be considered at the 
present time in the making of the element- 
ary school curriculum is a change of em- 
phasis from the ultimate importance of 
pure subject accomplishment to the definite 
formation of correct social attitudes within 
the school community. 

DELLA RYAN. 
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Citizens of the Future 


Each day within the walls of a small, one- 
room, portable school, young children four 
and five years old gather to work and play. 
Wrapped up within these young lives are 
great potentialities—capacities that will 
make shop-keepers, artists perhaps, or 
craftsmen of the future. The thoughts of 
those who guide the work and play of these 
children, return again and again to the fact 
that they are guiding “citizens of the 
future,” that they are directing these grow- 
ing citizens toward goals of learning that 
will better fit them to face the economic and 
social world in which they are to live. In 
that world they will not only eat, sleep, and 
play, but they must also work. In order to 
be well equipped for their future work the 
children should establish, as early as pos- 
sible, the right attitudes and habits of 
work. With this point of view in mind, 
the following piece of work was done. 

In the Spring when nature was casting off 
her winter-worn garments, and renewing 
the earth with a fresh coat of green, the 
children and teachers noticed the drab 
appearance of the school building. Each 
day as the grass and trees became gayer and 
more lovely, the little school building ap- 
peared more and more dull in its shabby coat 
of grey paint. Private grounds and gardens 
in the neighborhood were being raked and 
freshened, and the children, as young 
members of the community, began to clean 
up the school grounds. With a clean lawn 
and a clean garden as incentives, they 
decided with the teachers that the school 
building should be painted to add to the 
attractiveness of the community picture, 
and so plans for a painting job were soon 
under way. 

Small eager feet ran to the hardware 
store to help purchase brushes and apple 
green paint. Some of the children bor- 
rowed the janitor’s ladder, some brought 
overalls from home, and still others made 
slip-over frocks to keep off splashes of paint. 
Painter’s caps and small sized canvas gloves 
were given to the young workmen by an 
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interested friend,—the proprietor of a 
neighborhood hardware store. Finally all 
was in readiness. 

The day arrived for starting the actual 
painting, but it was ushered in with a 
dismal rain which kept up almost incessantly 
for over two weeks. This unplanned-for 
rain delayed the painting job, but it did not 
change the plans of the youthful painters 
and it did not dampen their spirits. 

One Monday morning, after a cloudless 
week-end, the work was begun. The task 
of choosing who might paint first was a 
hard one, but the children decided that some 
of the older boys, who had proved them- 
selves to be good painters “indoors,” 
should start. Those who started the paint- 
ing, later took turns with the others, so 
that many different children helped as time 
and ability permitted. The children 
painted up as far as they could reach, and 
then the teachers, working on ladders, 
painted “higher up” and put on dark green 
trimmings around the windows and doors. 
Finally the part way up “under the eaves” 
was finished by the janitor. Some of the 
children who did not paint, dug a garden 
and planted seeds from which grew radishes 

and lettuce for the spring picnic, pumpkins 
for the Hallowe’en Jack o’Lantern, and 
vines for the trellis. Other children made a 
little green picket fence to put up around the 
garden. When all was done, a tiny, green 
schoolhouse nestled among the trees and 
looked very cool and clean in its new 
garment. 

The children received much of value from 
this project. They felt, in part, their rela- 
tion to the community, and had not a little 
feeling of pride in this monument to their 
labor, which stood out to help make their 
community cleaner and more beautiful. 
They developed habits of responsibility and 
integrity that rivalled those of their adult 
fellow-workers. But above all of these 
values, one shone clearer than the rest,— 
that was the joy which came with real 
accomplishment. 


ETHEL GorRDON. 
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Americanization through the 
Kindergarten 


























This article deals with a foreign com- 
munity and shows how the kindergarten was 
instrumental in bringing the English 
language and American customs into the 
home. It is no longer an experiment, but a 
realization, and proves what might be ac- 
complished toward eradicating illiteracy 
among our foreign population. 

In 1920 the kindergarten teacher invited 
all the Italian children to bring their mothers 
to a party. When the day arrived, the 
kindergarten was decorated for the occasion. 
The tables were set in the proper manner 
with a centerpiece of flowers. Through the 
cooperation of the members of the D. A. R.., 
lunch was served. 

The program for the afternoon consisted 
of games, folk dances, solos, and a talk. 
The talk, on Health, was given in Italian by 
our Italian teacher, Charlotte Giovannini. 
The popular Italian song, “O Solo Mio” 
was first sung by one member of the group 
and later by all. An Italian folk dance, 
“The Tarantella” was danced with a great 
deal of joy and merriment. The waltz 
and one step were then danced by those who 
knew them or cared to learn. It was at 
this party that the idea of an English class 
was presented by the kindergarten teacher. 
Cooking, sewing, and millinery were also 
offered; such instruction to be given at the 
school building twice a week. 
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It was decided that the class in English 
would meet in one of the homes and that the 
kindergarten teacher would instruct in this 
home twice a week from three-thirty to five 
o’clock. 

The first night there was an attendance 
ofthree. The class grew and in a few months 
the enrolment had reached twelve. The 
class now is composed of fifteen members: 
eleven married women and four men, who 
are anxiously working for their citizenship 
papers. Some of these people have just 
come from Italy and others have been here 
for years. The reading ranges from the 
primer through the third grade reader. 
It is very interesting to note that the 
members stay on from year to year—one 
having a six-and-a-half-year record. 

The type of instruction consists of object 
teaching in reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, civics, and oral and written 
composition including letter writing. 

The members of the. class have time for 
recreation as well as time for study. Every 
now and then they have enjoyable parties 
to which the Superintendent and Principal 
are invited. 

The class has always been composed of 
interested cooperative members eager to 
learn the language and customs of our land. 
This method of teaching has a great “ad- 
vantage over the ordinary night school in 
that it brings instruction to the home and 
reaches people who would not otherwise be 
in a position to receive instruction. 

FRANCES O'HARE. 


In the May Issue 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


With an introduction by E. Laurence Palmer, Cornell University 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE (the second in the series) by Alice D. Dalgliesh, Columbia 


REPORT OF THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE, Department of Superintendence of the 




















The New and Notable 


Preliminary Program for the International Kindergarten Union, 


Rochester, New York 
April 29 to May 3, 1929 


Headquarters, Hotel Seneca 


Moxpay, Aprit 29 
Morning, 9: 30-11: 30 
Ballroom, Hotel Seneca 


Business Meeting 

Advisory Committee, Alice Temple. 
Child-Study, Madeline Horn. 

Committee of Nineteen, Lucy Wheelock. 
Parental Education, Ada Hart Arlitt. 

Nurséry School Education, Patty Smith Hill. 
Reading Readiness, Margaret C. Holmes. 
Extension Publications, Roberta Hemingway. 
Research, Bessie Gambrill. 

Foreign Correspondence, Jane H. Nicholson. 
Maison de Tous, Lievin, France, Fanniebelle 


Curtis. 
11: 30-12: 00 
The Magazine, CaILDHOOD EpucaATION, Mary 
Dabney Davis. 
Afternoon, 2:00-4:00; Reserved for Special 
Program 


Ballroom, Hotel Seneca 
Music: Trombone or French Horn Ensemble 
Address—To be announced 
Address—Ruth Streitz, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Discussion . 


Informal Tea, 4: 00-6: 00 
Courtesy of Education Committee of Women’s 
City Club, 28 Chestnut Street. 


Evening, 7: 45; Opening Session, New York 
State Night 


Baptist Temple 
Music: Organ Recital and Soloist with Violin 
Obligato. 


Organist—Charles 
Halliley. 


Sharpe. Soloist—Richard 
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Invocation—Dr. Justin W. Nixon, Pastor Brick 
Presbyterian Church. 
Addresses of Welcome: 

Mabel E. Simpson, Director of Elementary 
Grades and Kindergartens, Chairman of 
Local Committee 

Mayor, City of Rochester 

Mrs. Henry G. Danforth, President Board of 
Education 

Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of Schools 

Mary Jean Miller, City Normal School, 
Chairman Social Committee 

Response—Caroline W. Barbour, President 

Opening Address—William F. Russell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

TuEspAy, Aprit 30 
Morning, 8: 00-11: 30; Program of Visiting in 
Elementary Schools 

All elementary schools having a regular grade 
organization are included in the program of 
the morning. At the time of registration 
each teacher will be given a choice of the 
type of school which she prefers to visit— 
American, Semi-Foreign, Foreign. Groups 
not to exceed twenty-five in number will be 
distributed among the forty-three elemen- 
tary schools. Transportation will be pro- 
vided. All groups will observe representa- 
tive types of procedure in each school. The 
program is planned for the purpose of 
showing child activity in the Kindergarten- 
Primary unit of the school, Kindergarten 
and Grades I-III inclusive. 

8:00—Report to parking station as directed at 
the time of registration. 

8:45—Arrive at school. 

8:45- 9:00—Greeting by principal of the 
school. 
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9:00— 9:45—Observation in the Kindergarten- 
Activities period, Rhythm, English. 


9:45-10:10—First Grade Reading and 
Activities. 

10:15-10:35—Second Grade Reading and 
Activities. 

10:40-11:00—Third Grade Reading and 
Activities. 


11:00-11:30—Conference Period—the principal 
of the schoolincharge. Teachersobserved 
during the morning’s visit will attend the 
conference and answer questions. 

11:30—Transportation provided to Convention 
Headquarters. 


Noon, 12: 00-2: 00; Committee Luncheons 


This innovation has been planned to provide 
for the special purpose of committee- 
member conferences with respective chair- 
men; to confer over plans and make sug- 
gestions for new year. 


Afternoon, 2: 30-4: 00; Topic: Character 
Education 
Monroe Junior High School 


Music: Inter-High School Orchestra. 

The Wholesome School and Character Educa- 
tion, Edna Dean Baker, President National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Address—Goodwin E. Watson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Colunibia University, New York. 

Discussion led by Dr. Watson. 


Reception and Tea, 4: 30-5: 30 
Memorial Art Gallery, University of Roches- 


ter—Art Exhibits, Children’s Classes and 
Exhibits of Children’s Work. 


Evening, 8: 00; Topic: Child Development 
Monroe Junior High School 

Music: Violin and Piano Duets 

Address—Ruth Andrus, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, New York. 

The Mental Hygiene of the Child—W. E. Blatz, 
St. George’s School for Child Study, 
Toronto, Canada. 


WEDNEspDAy, May 1 
Morning, 8: 40; Delegates’ Day 
Chairman: May Hill, First Vice-President 
Frances Kern, Treasurer 
Noon, 12: 00-2:00; Delegates’ 
Music. 


Day Luncheon 


CHILDHOOD 
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Afternoon 


Delegates will be guests of the Eastman Kodak 
Company for a demonstration of Amateur 
and Color Photography and Teaching 
Films. 


Evening, 8:00; Topic: World Neighbors 


Music: Ukranian Chorus from the Music 
Festival Mandolin Club 

Address: Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, New York 

Address: To be announced. 


TuHurspDAY, May 2 
Morning, 9: 00-12: 00; Annual Business M eeling 
Ballroom Hotel Seneca 


All delegates expected to be present 

Election of Officers 

Reports of Standing Committees not previously 
given 

New Business 

Report of Committee on Credentials and 
Election 

Awards of International Kindergarten Union 
Banner and Flag 

Report of Committee on Time and Place 

Report of Committee on Resolutions 

Report of Necrology Committee—Music. 


Afternoon, 2:00-4:00; Topic: Curriculum 
Progression 


Monroe Junior High School 


May Hill, Presiding. 

Music: Vocal Solo—Frederick I. Schweppe 

The Use of Books—Marjorie Hardy, School of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

Progression in Art Expression—Margaret 
Mathias, Supervisor of Art, Montclair, 
New Jersey 

Social Organization of the Curriculum—Ruth L. 


Bristol, Supervisor Lower Elementary 
Grades, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Discussion 


Evening, 8: 30; Symposium Dinner 
Ballroom, Hotel Seneca 
Toastmistress: Catherine Watkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


Interesting program of responses, music, songs, 
and surprises. Festivities will close on time 
for midnight train. 








THE NEW AND NOTABLE 


Fripay, May 3 
Morning, The Nursery School Round Table 
‘ Ballroom, Hotel Seneca 


Presiding: Harriet M. Johnson, Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, New York City. 

Discussional leaders to be selected. 

The Board of Education of the Rochester Public 
School System makes no provision for a 
nursery school. There are several schools 
in the city, however, together with private 
schools where visitors will be welcome. 
Visitors attending the Convention who are 
interested in visiting nursery schools and 
country day schools will find the list of 
these schools available at the registration 
desk at Headquarters, together with in- 
formation concerning transportation and 
time when the schools are in session. 


Afternoon; Seeing Rochester and Western New 
York 
The following trips will be made available for 
visitors provided a sufficient number re- 
gister in advance at the time of registration. 
Conducted tours to: 

Rochester Dental Dispensary (All public 
school children may receive treatment 
through this agency) 

Strong Memorial Hospital (The Medical 
School of the University of Rochester) 

Eastman Kodak Park (World famed Kodak 
Company) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company (Largest 
general optical company in the world) 

Niagara Falls (The entire day would be 
necessary for this trip) 


ScHOOL EXHIBITS 


An exhibit will be open to visitors, parents, 
teachers, and children of the Rochester Public 
School System during the entire week of the 
Convention. This exhibit will be in the Girls’ 
Gymnasium of the Monroe Junior High School. 
The varied activities of the school as they 
influence child growth through the Kinder- 
garten-Primary unit of the elementary school 
will be featured. All agencies directly or 
indirectly at the service of children and teachers 
will also be included in the exhibit, and the 
purposes and procedures of each explained. 
All delegates should plan definitely to give time 
to a study of this exhibit. 
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List or Hotets, Rocnester, New York 
Seneca Hotel, Clinton Avenue 





4 PERSONS, 2 EXTRA 
SMALL BEDS 





Double room with running water... 
Double room with shower 

Double room with shower 

Double room with tub bath 
Double room with tub bath 
Double room with tub bath 


Twin beds, combination tub and 
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Room with bath, six to eight persons, individual small 
beds, at $2.00 per day, each person. 


Hotel Rochester, Corner Main Street and 
Plymouth Avenue 


Single room with running water—$2.00 and up 
(i bed, $3.00—2) 

Double room with running water—$4.00 and 
up ($4.00—2) 

Single room with shower bath—$2.25 and up 
(} bed, $3.50—2) 

Double room with shower bath—$3.50 and up 

Single room with tub bath—$3.00 and up 

Double room with tub bath—$4.50 and w 

Rooms with twin beds and bath—$6.00 and up 

Parlor, bed room and bath—$8.00 and up 


Powers Hotel, Corner Main Street ond Fitshugh 


Single room with running water—$2.25 (for 
2 persons) 

Double room with running water—$3.50 (for 2 

rsons) 

Single room with shower bath—$2.50 to $4.00 
(for 2 persons) 

Double room with shower bath—$4.00 to $7.00 
(for 2 persons) 

Single room with tub bath—$3.00 to $4.00 (for 
2 persons) 

Double room with tub bath—$4.50 to $7.00 
(for 2 persons) 

Twin beds, tub or shower bath (court)—$5.00 
(for 3 persons, $6.00 

Twin beds, tub or shower bath (outside)— 
$7.00 (for 3 persons, $9.00) 


The Osborn, South Avenue 


Hot and cold running water and telephone in 
all rooms 

For 2 persons—$3.00 

Rooms with two double beds (4 persons)— 


$5.00 
Rooms, private bath (2 persons) —$4.00 to $5.00 
Rooms, private bath (4 persons)—$8.00 
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Hotel Hayward, Clinton Avenue 


Rooms, connecting bath, single and double bed 
(3 persons)—$6.00 

Rooms, connecting bath, twin beds (2 persons) — 
$5.00 


Rooms, connecting bath, double bed (2 persons) 
Rooms, Private bath, double bed (2 persons) — 
$4. 


Rooms, private bath (1 person)—$3.00 
Rooms, running water, double bed (2 persons)— 
$3.50 


Rooms, running water (1 person)—$2.00 
Rooms, running water, twin beds (2 persons)— 
$4.00 


Rooms, running water, 2 double beds (4 per- 
sons)—$6.00 
Y. W. C. A., 190 Franklin Street 
$1.00 to $1.50 per night; $5.00 per week 
Reservations at Hotels should be made direct 
with Hotel Management. Make your reserva- 
tions early. T. A. ZorNnow, 
Chairman. 


TRANSPORTATION TO ROCHESTER 


A reduction of one and one-half fare on the 
Certificate Plan will apply for members attend- 
ing the meeting of the International Kinder- 

rten Union, to be held at Rochester, New 

ork, April 29-May 3, 1929; also for dependent 
members of their families, and the — 
will apply from any point in the United States 
and on certain lines from Manitoba, Canada 
(inquire of ticket agent). 

Children of 5 and under 12 years of age when 
accompanied by parent or guardian will, under 
like conditions, be charged one-half of the fare 
for adults. 

The following directions are submitted for 
your guidance: 

1. Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fares 
for the going journey may be obtained on April 
25 to May 1 from almost every point (inquire of 
ticket agent). Be sure that when purchasing 
going ticket you request a Certificate. Do not 
make the mistake of asking for a “Receipt.” 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for 
tickets and Certificates at least 30 minutes 
before departure of train on which you will 


_— your journey. 

. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If 
you — at your home station, you can ascer- 
tain whether Certificates and through tickets 
can be obtained to place of meeting. If not 
obtainable at your home station, the agent will 
inform you at what station they can be obtained. 
You can in such case purchase a local ticket to 
the station which has Certificates in stock, where 
you can purchase a through ticket and at the 
same time ask for and obtain a Certificate to 
place of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting 
present your Certificate to the endorsing officer, 
Mr. T. A. Zornow, Chairman, Transportation 
Committee, as the reduced fares for the return 
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journey will not apply unless you are properly 
identified as et for by the Certificates. 


5. It has been arran, that the Special 
Agent of the carriers will be in attendance on 
May 1, from 8:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., to 
validate Certificates. If you arrive at the 
meeting and leave for home again prior to the 
Special Agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the 
meeting later than May 1, after the Special 
Agent has left, you cannot have your Certificate 
validated and consequently you will not obtain 
the benefit of the reduction on the home journey. 

6. So as to prevent disappointment, it must 
be understood that the reduction on the return 
journey is not guaranteed, but is contingent on 
an attendance of not less than 150 members of 
the organization at the meeting and dependent 
members of their families, holding regularly 
issued Certificates obtained from Ticket Agents 
at starting points, from where the regular one- 
way adult tariff fares to place of meeting are 
not less than 67 cents on going journey. 

Certificates issued to children at half fares will 
be counted thesameasCertificates held by adults. 

7. If the necessary minimum of 150 Certifi- 
cates are presented to the Special Agent, and 
your Certificate is duly validated, you will be 
entitled, up to and including May 7, 1929, toa 
return ticket via the same route over which you 
made the going journey at one-half of the regular 
one-way tariff fare from the place of meeting to 
the point at which your Certificate was issued. 

8. Return tickets issued at the reduced fares 
will not be on any limited train on which 
such reduced fare transportation is not honored. 

9. Norefund or fare will be made on account of 
failure to obtain proper Certificate when pur- 
chasing going tickets, nor on account of failure 
to present validated Certificate when purchasing 
return ticket. 


News from the Field 


Excerpts from the Delegates’ Reports, 
Grand Rapids Convention, 1928 


WORLD NEIGHBOKS 


Canada: Kindergartens have increased 
because of their recognized value and are 
established in every new school. Nursery 
schools are growing in popularity. 

Russia: Reports 300 kindergartens 
added this year, making a total of 1,629. 
Russia has 4,000 playgrounds and a program 
of parental education is carried on in all 
preschool establishments. 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Arizona: There were 30 kindergartens in 
the public schools in 1921. In 1927 there 


were 64. 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


California: From all parts of the State 
come reports of increase in the number of 
kindergartens due to the better under- 
standing of the service of kindergartens. 
There is also increasing unification of 
nursery-kindergarten-primary interests. 

Hawaii: The result of an_ intensive 
nutrition program carried on in 12 kinder- 
gartens was the reduction of malnutrition 50 
per cent. The first nursery school was 
established in September. 

Iowa: The Amendment of the Permissive 
Kindergarten Bill, making kindergarten 
mandatory on petition was passed last 
spring; this bill has aided in the organ- 
ization of kindergartens throughout the 
State. Twenty-four kindergartens organ- 
ized since September 1, 1927. 

Kansas: Effective Kindergarten Bill 
passed March 17, 1927. Since then 101 
new kindergartens have been established. 
301 kindergartens now in the State and 
more are being organized. 

Minnesota: Kindergartens have in- 
creased. The nursery-kindergarten-pri- 


mary interests are growing as evidenced by 
unification, research, lectures, and study 


groups. 

Missouri: Seven nursery schools have 
been established, two in Kansas City and 
five in St. Louis; all financed by private 
funds. 

Nebraska: This year a pre-kindergarten 
has been established in the State Uni- 
versity. A clinic for speech correction, for 
the benefit of primary teachers in training, 
has been opened. 

Nevada: Of the State’s seven kinder- 
gartens, the one at Ruth is financed by the 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Company; 
Las Vegas has largest enro’ment reported, 
Tonapah’s was dispensed with for lack oJ 
funds. 

New Merico: On January 16th a new 
kindergarten was established in one of the 
public schools of Las Cruces. There are 6 
new kindergartens in Albuquerque and 5 in 
other places in the State. 

North Dakota: Eighteen kindergartens 
were reopened or newly established in 
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Valley City; 9 in Fargo; 1 each in Grand 
Forks, Minot, Kickinson, Harvey, Amenia, 
Washburn, and Kenmore. 

Texas: There is excellent cooperation 
between kindergarten and primary interests 
and this unification is helping to bring about 
both nursery schools and kindergartens. 
There are 3 nursery schools, one at a State 
University, one at Fort Worth, financed by 
a welfare association, and one at Houston, 
financed by private funds. 

Utah: Through the state organization 
intensive work is being done to include 
kindergartens in the school program. Salt 
Lake City has 62 kindergartens. 

Washington: Twelve A. A. U. W. 
organizations have adopted preschool educa- 
tion programs. 

Wyoming: Casper Kindergarten Club 
has ten members with 100 per cent subscrib- 
ing membership in the I. K. U. Two new 
kindergartens this year. 


EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Alabama: There are no public school 
kindergartens in Alabama and the majority 
of the private kindergartens have untrained 
teachers. 

Connecticut: Thirty-one cities and 
towns have publicity chairmen for this 
work, 6 new kindergartens established, 
also 1 nursery school and 1 school for young 
mothers. 

District of Columbia: The District of 
Columbia Kindergarten Association and 
the Washington Kindergarten Club have 100 
per cent subscribing membership in the 
I. K. U. The Washington Kindergarten 
Club publishes a monthly news leaflet and 
contributes to a fund for African education. 

Florida: Has 1 nursery school. There 
has been a slight decrease in kindergartens 
due to finances, but mothers’ study circles 
are flourishing. 

Georgia: Has 78 kindergartens with 
trained teachers and 2 nursery schools. 
Physical fitness is being stressed. 

Illinois: The State Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Association and the Central Council of 
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Childhood Education are cooperating in the 
extension of preschool education. 

Indiana: The kindergarten and the pri- 
mary sections of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations have united as one Kindergarten- 
Primary Section. Fourteen new kinder- 
gartens, 2 private nursery schools reported. 

Kentucky: Special need of the State is 
greater interest in and more facilities for 
early education. There is 1 Mission Nurs- 
ery School. 

Maine: The Maine Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation has been working for better curric- 
ulum adjustment between the kindergarten 
and first grade. 

Maryland: Has 87 kindergartens in the 
State. The kindergarten groups are trying 
to meet the educational needs of the pre- 
school child and establish clinics for the 
atypical kindergarten-primary child. 

Massachusetts: Reports an increase in 
kindergartens in three cities and continued 
interest in four nursery schools. 

Michigan: The State reports these edu- 
cational projects under way: curriculum re- 
vision, preschool clinics, parental education, 
and progress charts. 

Mississippi: Four cities have kinder- 
gartens. The workers in this field are 
pluckily carrying on in the face of a 
discouraging lack of interest in kinder- 
gartens. 

New Jersey: The Kindergarten Asso- 
ciations of New Jersey report work on the 
kindergarten curriculum, sponsoring of 


nursery schools and an active share in child 
welfare work. 

New York: Reports 12 nursery schools. 
The state-wide project has been the making 
of a kindergarten directory of all cities and 
towns of over 300 inhabitants. 

North Carolina: There has been a 





No conqueror can make the multitude different from what it is; no 
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small increase in private kindergartens, 
Three nursery schools have been established. 
An Institute on Parental Education was 
held in February. 

Ohio: The majority of organizations 
reporting activities or achievements list co- 
operative enterprises with primary teachers. 
There are 5 nursery schools in the State 
and wide interest in parental education. 

Pennsylvania: Has added 15 kinder- 
gartens this year. Five cities report live 
organizations with closer relationship 
between preschool and primary grades. 

Rhode Island: Three new kindergartens 
have been opened in the State but the 
total number has decreased due to the 
opening of a sub-primary grade. 

Tennessee: Knoxville has 17 kinder- 
gartens and 100 per cent subscribing 
membership in I. K. U.; there is favorable 
increase in Kingsport and Memphis kinder- 
gartens; Nashville’s new kindergarten is 
in the Demonstration School of Peabody 
College. There are few public school 
kindergartens. 

Vermont: Only 4 cities in Vermont have 
kindergartens. Parent-Teachers’- Associa- 
tions and Women’s Clubs do some work for 
the preschool child. 

West Virginia: Kindergarten Depart- 
ment added o the State Education Asso- 
ciation. Kindergarten represented in PTA 
meetings. 8 new kindergartens in Charles- 
ton. New kindergarten club in Hunt- 
ington. 

Wisconsin: “A kindergarten for every 
child,” is the motto and the drive of the 
Wisconsin State Kindergarten Association. 
Eleven kindergartens were added last year. 
Nursery schools and nursery school educa- 
tion have been added to the curricula of two 
State Teachers Colleges. 


statesman can carry the world’s affairs beyond the ideas and capacities 
of the generation of adults with which he deals; but teachers—I use 
the word in the wisest sense—can do more than conqueror or states- 
man; they can create a new vision and liberate the latent powers of 


our kind.—dH. G. Wells. 








Book Reviews 
Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 


The problem-solving of preschool children 
is compared with that of Kéhler’s apes. 
Few phases of the activities of preschool 
children have received less attention from 
the psychologist than the problem-solving. 
Generally conceived to be nidicolous, the 
very young members of the human species 
have been credited with little more than 
psittacine reactions. Alpert’s study’ con- 
cerning one type of problem-solving in 
these individuals, then, tends both to fill in 
and to call attention to a gap in our in- 
formation. 

The problems used by Alpert parallel 
closely those which Kéhler employed in his 
study of apes. An attractive object placed 
out of the reach of the child is to be obtained 
only through the intermediation of a tool— 
such as a stick, chair, box, etc.—which the 
environment contains. The child’s problem 
is the discovery and proper manipulation 
of the tool. Nine such problems of various 
degrees of difficulty furnished the occasions 
for the observations reported. 

The materials of the study are first pre- 
sented in the form of descriptions of the 
behavior of the children in the problem- 
situations. The behavior is then analyzed 
from the point of view of the pattern of the 
primitive responses, random activities, ex- 
ploratory adjustments, and insight. The 
relation of insight to type of response, 
transfer, retention, mental age, chance, and 
emotional factors is considered. Practical 


1 Augusta Alpert. The Solving of Problem- 
Situations by Preschool Children: An Analysis. 
Teachers College, Columbia University Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 323. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1928. Pp. 69. 


applications of the results are suggested, 
as are also some problems for further in- 
vestigation. The behavior of the apes 
described by Kéhler in similar problem- 
situations is compared with that of the 
children. 

As contrasted with children, apes it is 
opined, are more dependent for the solution 
of a problem upon the simultaneous per- 
ception of tool and objective. Transfer 
and retention are, moreover, alleged to be 
less in evidence in the latters’ adjustments, 
sudden insights not so common, partial 
insights less prone to lead to the solution of a 
problem, situations involving building and 
appreciation of static relationships more 
taxing, solutions relatively less frequent 
when the subject is removed from the stimu- 
lus of the problem environment, and emo- 
tional factors not so likely to be present to 
interfere with successful adaptation. How 
safe it is to make comparisons, as the ex- 
perimenter does, between behavior actually 
witnessed and behavior described by an- 
other is, of course, a question. 

Among Alpert’s other conclusions is one 
which takes issue with Thorndike and states 
that chance may bring about a constellation 
favorable to the arousal of insight but that 
solution occurs only if insight is present to 
some degree. The degree of transfer and 
retention is claimed to be closely related to 
the degree of insight shown. Chance, 
interestingly enough, seems to be thought 
of as absence of causality; and insight, as the 
Gestaltists would have it, is presented as a 
thing apart. Little attempt is made to 
show the genesis of the latter, to relate it to 
other patterns, or to describe it from a gener- 
ally relative point of view. Occasional 
circular definition occurs—transfer and 
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retention, for example, both seem to play 
the dual réle of an effect and of the essence 
of insight. 

Though one may not find the Gestaltists’ 
categories adequate for a description of 
problem-solving activities, as the investiga- 
tor appears to, one must commend her for 
ingenuity in the handling of her problem and 


in the analysis of her data. 
HELEN L. Kocu, 
° University of Texas. 


Revision of a text on Children’s Literature. 
Here we have an old friend in this edition* 
of a very excellent text on the place of 
literature in the elementary school. Mrs. 
MacClintock’s book was first published in 
1907. Her viewpoint at that time of pre- 
senting literature as an art was an entirely 
novel one to teachers. The standard of the 
book was much higher than any other book 
on the subject at that time, and this high 
standard has kept it in the foreground, as a 
guide to teachers, during this long period of 
years. The revised edition treats of the 
choice and teaching of the story, drama, 
poem, and myth, gives suggestions for chil- 
dren’s reading out of school, and has an 
added chapter containing a very good 
course for children through the ninth year. 

The chapter “Correlations of Literature” 
contains many pertinent suggestions to 
keep to the art side with literature rather 
than taking the joy from the story, through 
false correlations. The chapter on poetry is 
disappointing in that the modern poets for 
children are not mentioned. In the last 
ten years we have added Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, A. A. Milne, Walter De La Mare, 
Dorothy Aldis, and several others to our 
rather meagre list of poets for young 
children. 

The book speaks with authority, is 
artistically written, and very well balanced, 
so that it will continue to set the standard 


2 Porter Landor MacClintock. Literature in 
the Elementary School. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 11 + 332. $1.85. 
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for teachers and serve as an excellent text — 
book for training classes of prospective ~ 
teachers for sometime. é 
KATHARINE MARTIN, 
University of Chicago. 


An hour’s inspiration. One night up 
north I glided along in a birch bark canoe ~ 
with an Indian on a river made black by the — 
high banks. In this black mirror twinkled — 
millions of tiny and large stars. I was in 
another world. When I read Mr. Bailey’s 
book The Magic Realm of the Arts,? I was in 
that world again although I was sitting in an 
apartment in noisy Chicago. Would that 
Mr. Bailey had written a hundred such 
books! Would that every teacher could 
own this book! After our crowded practical 
days in which we as teachers are continually 
giving of ourselves, what a real joy to read 
such a book and drink again at the cool 
refreshing spring. After doing so we are 
enthusiastic to go back to our work de- 
termined to raise at least a part of it to the 
“‘magic realm of the arts.” 

Henry Turner Bailey. needs no introduc- 
tion to teachers of the United States. He 
has been the inspiration of many teachers’ 
conventions. When we read this book we 
feel as if we are listening again to another 
address by Mr. Bailey. A friend of mine 
said after borrowing my book, “I thought I 
had only ten minutes to read but I read for 
an hour until I finished the whole book and 
forgot all about the time.” 

The substance of this book was first used 
at a gathering of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association in Cleveland in 1923. Re- 
quests for this talk poured in from twenty- 
eight states and he has now amplified it and 
put in book form. 


Jessie Topp, 
The University of Chicago. 


*Henry Turner Bailey. The Magic Realm 
of the Arts. Worcester, Massachusetts: The 
Davis Press, 1928. Pp. viii + 55. 




















In the Magazines 


Editor, ELLA RUTH BOYCE 


MENTAL Hycrene in its January issue 
has an article that is full of suggestion for 
teachers. Writing under the title, The 
Freeing of the Teacher, Ruth G. Hardy, 
chairman in Economics in the Girls Com- 
mercial High School of Brooklyn gives a 
frank look at the relation between teaching 
and personality. She contrasts the expres- 
sions on the faces of teachers from tradi- 
tional schools and progressive schools as 
she has observed them in group meetings and 
feels that both were saddening. Of the 
first she says their mouths were “‘tightened 
in the fierce struggle with intense work or 
with the ‘wicked’ males who get all the 
promotions with so much less effort.” Of 
the others, she says their faces were “‘so 
determined to look pleasant that effort shot 
through the harmony of thought like mis- 
spent electricity.” Perhaps one can better 
understand what she considers the wrongs 
in present teaching attitudes by her de- 
finition of what teachers of the new educa- 
tion must be to live in “the harmony of 
freedom, free from wasteful nervous effort, 
free from self-consciousness, free most of 
all from emotional conflict or the emotional 
starvation that feeds upon children com- 
mitted to their care.” 

She next analyzes the qualities that the 
traditional school has considered essential 
for a good teacher, with critical comments— 
as “a respect for authority so strong that it 
can only be called timidity—“‘an impersonal 
interest in either method or subject matter” 
so that they become “teachers of subjects 
but not of children”—and “the power of 
authority exercised as discipline.” She 
finds it difficult to phrase the standards 
which the progressive school should set up 
in the selection of its teachers and quotes 
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from the head of an experimental school as 
a wise summary—of what should be 
sought—“‘preferable even to knowledge of 
the new-school systems or experience, is 
wealth of experience and emotional sta- 
bility.” Hence she gives as the qualities 
to be sought or developed the following— 
first—‘“a wealth of actual first-hand ex- 
perience”’—next ‘‘the sense of joy in one’s 
work,” quoting from Susan Glaspell, “Work 
done in the spirit of play has the only true 
seriousness. Next, she lists “a scientific 
interest which produces an unsentimental 
approach.” And last comes, authority 
“that of leadership.” 

The article continues with a discussion of 
the training of such teachers, all of it worth 
attention. She commends the work being 
done in research institutions in developing 
standard-scored tests of personality, citing 
as the best example the Knight-Franzen test 
for teaching, worked out at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. There is also 
some discussion of the problem of main- 
taining these high qualities so that the 
teacher remains alive, with the statement 
that it is a problem of self-control “of 
understanding oneself, one’s pupils, one’s 
fellow workers, one’s world, so that action 
grows ever more appropriate to intention.” 
The final summary is particularly worthy 
quotation—“Last of all; the good teacher, 
like all wise men, knows that neither per- 
sonality nor freedom are things achieved, 
but a continuous becoming. This becoming 
is from day to day—yes, from moment to 
mement, toward better or less worthy 
action. By knowledge, by understanding, 
by watchfulness, we can lead this becoming 
where we will. . . . . Insofar as we have 
ends to attain that meet social needs, both 
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the good teacher and the pupils whom he 
leads will grow, without the sacrifice of any 
side of life, in happy, conscious activity.” 


The same Journal carries two other 
articles of special interest to educators. 
Emotional Handicaps of Professional Women 
by Dr. Eleanora B. Saunders gives a number 
of case studies. She gives several helpful 
suggestions—“‘The success with which 
women meet their personal problems is a 
measure of their success in the world at 
large. Their difficulties with associates are 
frequently a reflection of difficulties within 
themselves.” She says that sympathy 
with the difficulties of others and a knowl- 
edge of their troubles often serves to “drain 
off emotional tensity,” saying that “Women 
often reach a solution of personal difficulties 
by resolving those of others.’’ Discussion 
of troubles with sympathetic people is also 
helpful. Moreover “Creative work of a 
pleasurable nature... . is a distinct 
source of satisfaction and should be de- 
veloped in some form.” 


The other article is on Mental Hygiene 
in the Public Schools by Dr. Ira S. Wile, of 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York. He de- 
fines Mental Hygiene as “the science and 
art of preserving mental health and of 
preventing mental inadequacy from any 
and every cause, so far as may be possible.”’ 
This preventive aspect of mental hygiene 
makes it essentially a school problem, since 
as he says the whole child goes to school 
“with his body, his mind, and his soul.” 
Dr. Wile suggests that the child enter 
school through a “clearing class” in which 
the children may be sorted out, and under 
the most expert teachers be assigned to their 
proper primary placement, since the prob- 
lem of mental hygiene is one of recognizing 
the differences in children, and of providing 
for them. He says “Society’s solution of 
its own problem carries with it by implica- 
tion the necessary adaptations in school 
organization so that the problem child will 
be resolved into two parts—the problem 
and the child.” 
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In the JourNAL of EDUCATIONAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY for January is presented the first of 
several proposed articles reporting studies of 
child personality. This is one of the 
language of kindergarten children by 
Harold Rugg with the collaboration of 
Louise Krueger and Arensa Dondergaard. 
There are presented ‘the problems, the 
psychological theory from which they 
emerged and the chief techniques employed” 
and the detailed study itself. Lack of space 
prevents a complete review but it is im- 
portant to know of this work, and interest- 
ing, bringing to mind as it must to many 
kindergartners, Froebel’s insistence upon 
the development of the whole child. Ex- 
pressed in modern terms, does this not yet 
sound familiar to students of Froebel? 
“No method of investigation will be ade- 
quate, no matter how objective and scientific 
it is, which does not study the total conduct 
of the child in its three-dimensional set- 
ting.” And again—“we urge upon those 
who are bringing about the reconstruction 
of the kindergarten a more balanced view of 
psychology, curriculum, and administration. 
During the past twenty-five years, indeed, 
elementary education has been swayed by 
the analytical, statistical methods of the 
stimulus-response psychology. This has 
tended to minimize the significance of the 
integrative nature of personality. It has 
tended to emphasize skill, habit, and to veil 
the réle of motive, attitude, meaning, and 
generalization.” 

The details of the study are commended 
to all students of childhood. We can give 
only the conclusions briefly. The kinder- 
garten child “is essentially a self-assertive 
individual—a linguistic experimentalist, en- 
gaged in using words to become acquainted 
with the world around him; he reveals only 
slight evidences of intellectual curiosity and 
little interest or ability in more than the 
simplest forms of perceptual thinking.” 
Two procedures are suggested for the ele- 
mentary school. “One is to preserve, so 
far as possible, the developing individuality; 
the other to bring the individual into a 
growing social consciousness. 
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